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A complete line of specialty agents for specific problems is offered by 
Advance Solvents to assist formulators and production men in the paint, 
varnish and lacquer industries. 

Among these, ADVANCE PUFFING AGENT (APA) is being used by more 
and more leading manufacturers to impart really smooth consistency 
to their paints and varnishes. 

Producing a marked increase in viscosity, which is permanent, APA is 
fully soluble and compatible with most paints; has an immediate effect 
on bodying, which is not progressive on aging; does not affect color, 
gloss or drying time, and improves brushability. 

Other Advance specialty agents for the industry: 


Soligen Driers 

Hexogen Driers 

Advasol Driers 

Advance Puffing Agent #2 

Advance Anti-Flooding Agent (AAFA) 
Advance Anti-Livering Agent (AALA) 
Advance Anti-Llivering Agent Acidic 
Advance Anti-Sagging Agent (AASA) 
Advance Anti-Sagging Agent #7 
Advance Anti-Skinning Agents (ASKA) 
Advamix 

Advawet #33 

Calcium Pulp 

Rare Earth Driers 








Our laboratories will gladly assist you with any particular problem 
you may have. Samples of our products and complete data available 
upon request. 


yf 


“ADVANCE products include: 


VINYL STABILIZERS 
FUNGICIDES 

PLASTICIZERS 

PAINT DRIERS 

LUBE OIL ADDITIVES 
METALLIC STEARATES 

PAINT INDUSTRY SPECIALTIES 








FERNDALE GREENS 


GREATER TINTING STRENGTH 
AND HIDING POWER PLUS 
EXCELLENT LIGHT FASTNESS 


RCI Ferndale Greens offer the finest combination of properties 
and qualities it is possible to obtain in a chrome green line. 
Their soft texture allows them to disperse with a minimum of, 
grinding. They are easily wet, mixing readily with all commonly 
used vehicles; their resistance to fading and darkening is 
unequalled. Moreover, Ferndale Greens are in true series, 
providing maximum flexibility and economy for the paint manu- 
facturer. For full information and a working sample, write: 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INCORPORATED 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York 
SYNTHETIC RESINS -CHEMICAL COLORS - PHENOLIC PLASTICS - PHENOL -GLYCERINE 
PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE - MALEIC ANHYDRIDE - SODIUM SULFATE -SODIUM SULFITE 











Why long immersion in hot caustic 


won't harmEPOW RESIN finishes 










Try this test and see the difference 
The Set-Up. One panel is coated with a widely used finish, the 
ther with an Epon® resin finish. Both strips are then suspended SHELL CHEMICAL 


CHEMICAL PARTNER OF 
INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


EASTERN DIVISION: 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36 





n 20% boiling caustic for five minutes. 

The Result. When the panels are removed, the conventional 
inish will be destroyed. The Epon resin coating, resistant to the 
‘orrosive attack of caustic solutions, remains unaffected. 





The Reason. Epon resins are an entirely new class of condensa- 
ion polymers . . . with an ether linkage instead of the usual ester 
,0nd. Thus Epon resins have unparalleled resistance to detergents, WESTER SIVIEON: 
2austic solutions, many acids and stain-producing agents. And the 160 Sash Sree, Sat reer 
inherent inertness of Epon resins is combined with flexibility and Los Angeles - Houston - St. Louis « Chicago 
toughness never before achieved in a resin-type finish. Cleveland - Boston: Detreit-Newark» Atlanta 
IN CANADA ————- 
Send for samples and our brochure on Epon resins Shell Oil Company of Canada, Limited 
Toronto + Montreal + Vancouver 
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dry and baking a mee protective 
_and decorative coating vehicles 
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VELSICOL 


HEAT-REACTIVE HYDROCARBON 


RESINS 


PROPERTIES SUGGESTED APPLICATIONS 


Aluminum vehicles. 





Low degree of solvent retentivity. 

Non-acidic. Floor and trim vehicles. 

Non-saponifiable. General utility varnishes. 
Traffic paints. 


Coatings resistant to water, aqueous acids and alkalis. , 

9 q » Extenders for 100% oil soluble phenolic resins. 
Soluble in aliphatic and aromatic naphthas. © Siteaiien tee Alinta etiies 
Compatible with vegetable and marine drying oils. @ Metal primers. 


Vehicle films are hard, flexible and adherent. Drum coatings. 
Decorative can enamels. 


© e@ 0@@ 6 8COOhOe 


Resin solutions promote excellent leafing and flooding 
of aluminum pigment. » Grinding liquids. 


WRITE FOR TECHNICAL BULLETINS DERIVED ¢ 
Ve 


wHeeseteeéeoestst eo rRPOSORA TiO N 


General Offices and Laboratories Export Division 
330 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


REPRESENTATIVE §& INCIPAL . see e 
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NEXT ISSUE 


indicated that an article on 
vinyl] solution and dispersion 
coatings would appear in the 
June issue. However, due 
to circumstances beyond our 
control we were unable to 
run this article in June, and 
we are pleased to state that 
it will appear in July. 
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Follow this car to Mi wd MARKETS 


Six years —that’s the age of this car’s finish—and it’s still good! 


Six years under attack from rain, heat, cold, sunlight, corrosive 


fumes, vibration, and pounding with sledge hammers to loosen the 


load ... and the coating is still on the job! 


ears eae 


In six years, a lot of sledge-hammer blows 
dented this car’s sides . .. Notice how the 
VINYLITE Resin coatings stuck fast and 
prevented rust creepage! 
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Think of the new markets you can 
reach with paints that give service 
like this — paints formulated with 
VINYLITE Brand Resins! Railroads, 
factories, oil refineries, public build- 
ings, dairies . . . all want the protec- 
tion such coatings can offer! 
Properly formulated and applied, 
paints based on VINYLITE Resins 
stick tight to metal, concrete or 
masonry. They dry fast, resisting oil, 
water, chemicals, weather extremes, 
thermal shock. Non-flammable, 
odorless, and tasteless, they protect 
containers from contents and con- 
tents from containers. With a wide 
range of colors, glossy, flat, or semi- 
luster—they are unchanged by re- 
peated scrubbing and washing. 


Useful for scores of products in 
defense and industry, VINYLITE 
Brand Resins can be compounded 
into your paints with standard 
equipment. Learn more about them 
now. Write for technical data 0 
Dept. NA-75. 


Data on “Carclad’’ Three-Coat System court: sy 
Sherwin, Williams Company, 101 Prospect Av>., 
N. W., Cleveland 1, Ohio, 


inylite 


BRAND 


en _ 
TRADE MARK 


BAKELITE COMPANY 


A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporati 1 


UCC} 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. ’. 
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Consumer Influence 
T ia AMERICAN paint industry, whose ar- 


pidly growing sales volume has placed it in the 

billion dollar class, stands on its own feet and 
should no longer be classified in financial circles 
as an adjunct to the building industry, ‘William 
C. Dabney, president of Devoe and Raynolds Co., 
Inc., told members of the New York Society of 
Security Analysts at a recent luncheon. 

Mr. Dabney pointed out that gross sales by 
more than 1300 paint manufacturers have soared 
from 443 million dollars in 1940 to one billion, 
375 million dollars in 1951, an increase of 206.3 
per cent. 

A relevant point brought out by Mr. Dabney 
is the fact that only a small percentage of total 
sales stemmed from new construction. The over- 
whelming volume of purchases from the paint 
industry’s “‘trade sales’ or ‘canned goods’”’ divi- 
sions were made by home owners who, for the 
first time in 1950, outnumbered renters in the 
United States. 

The 1950 census figures showed that, for the 
first time, owners of occupied dwellings exceeded 
rer ters,’”’ Mr. Dabney said. ‘‘Between 1940 and 
19 0, the number of home owners increased 54 
pe cent, until there are now more than 23 million 
of hem. This fact has afforded and continues 
to afford the paint industry the greatest oppor- 
tu ity in its history.” 

Jescribing these 23 million home owners as 
f st class customers or prospects,’’ Mr. Dabney 
de lared that most of them “buy paint on a 
Ss) tematic basis in order to enhance the appear- 
ar e of their property and at the same time to 
p: tect it from deterioration, and, hence, to safe- 
gi ird their investment.”’ 
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“With the growth in the number of home 
owners” he added, “there has been a corres- 
ponding expansion in the market for paint manu- 
facturers during the past ten or twelve years. 
This fact alone — the job of home maintenance 
and improvement — has long since lifted the 
paint industry from the status of an adjunct to 
the building and construction industry.”’ 


Also, there has been an increasing demand for 
paint products which home owners could apply 
themselves. Obviously, this trend is attributed 
to high labor costs, increased taxes, and today’s 
high cost of living. Last year, thirteen out of 
every twenty cans of paint were bought by the 
amateur painter. 


With this trend, the paint manufacturer has 
recognized the importance of formulating paints 
which have easy application characteristics and 
meet the demands of the consumer. 


The average individual wants a one coat sys- 
tem which is odorless, dries rapidly, has good 
washability, mar-resistant characteristics, etc. 
And in the search of making the job as easy as 
possible, he may use a roller or a pressure roller 
instead of a brush. 


As a result of the more demanding attitude 
of amateur painters, the job of formulating 
coatings becomes more complex. A case in point 
is the formulation of the popular deep tone flats, 
Properties looked for in paints by the consumer 
are good mar-resistance and washability. Much 
to his chagrin, he finds that these properties are 
not found in deep tones. As any formulator 
knows, if you want a deep tone finish, you must 
forego washability and mar-resistance. 


The use of new application devices such as 
rollers and pressure rollers have imposed leveling 
problems which the formulator must always con- 
sider. Often a desirable feature of a paint may 
mean an inferiority in other characteristics, and 
it behooves the formulator to reach a happy 
medium in performance properties so that the’ 
consumer is satisfied. 


In this regard, one cannot overlook the signifi- 
cant achievement made by latex-base paints. It 
is true that the acceptance and demand of such 
paints were primarily due to the excellent adver- 
tising and promotional program conducted by 
firms in this field. But credit for this technical 
development goes to the paint chemist, who with 
the knowledge of emulsion copolymerization was 
able to synthesize tough and durable latices, 
which by new ideas of formulation and pro- 
cessing could be adapted in the manufacture of 
water-thinned paints with properties most appeal- 
ing to the consumer. 
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This photograph was taken in the W. P. Fuller & Co. 
plant, Los Angeles, where grinding time was cut 50% 
after charging with Coors grinding media of high density 
Alumina Ceramic. 





& Co. .) 
it 50% 
= y using 


grinding media of high 
density Alumina Ceramic 


Here is a tested way to get more production, faster pigment 
dispersion, from your existing pebble mills. 

W. P. Fuller & Co. charged with Coors Alumina Grinding 
Balls and cut grinding time 50% on flat wall paint, or 
DOUBLED PIGMENT DISPERSION PRODUCTION. 

Coors high density media breaks down pigment agglom- 
erates faster because of the greater working weight and reduced 
“floating” tendencies of high density media. Because of the 
toughness and hardness of Coors ceramic material, you get 
longer wear and less mill grit contamination. 

In grinding operations you get a finer grind in less time. 

For finer grinds and more dispersion production, charge 
with Coors high density media. Available in balls or in the new 
Natural Shape—developed specifically to speed pigment dis- 
persion. 


Please send me information on how I can cut my 

grinding time or increase my pigment dispersion production. 

CO Please send information and samples of COORS Natural Shape 
Alumina Ceramic Grinding Media. 


Oo Send information on COORS Spherical Grinding Ball of Alumina 
Ceramic. 


COORS PORCELAIN COMPANY 


GOLDEN, COLORADO 


Name. Title 





Company. 





National Sales Representatives 
LANDES, ZACHARY and PETERSON 
272 South Santa Fe Drive, Denver 9, Colorade 


Address 





City & State. 


Mail to: COORS PORCELAIN eri Pa be Landes, Zachary & 
Peterson, 272 So. Santa Fe Drive, Denver 9 





Write or wire far the name of your local representative! 
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NOW AVAILABLE FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE: 


E 


TITANOX-C-50 


...containing 50% rutile titanium dioxide, 


50% calcium sulphate extender 


To meet the increasing need for a pig- 
ment having intermediate hiding 
power — between TITANOX-RA and 
TITANOX-RCHT — TITANOX-C-50 is 
now available. 

This new pigment should be espe- 
cially useful in the semi-gloss range 
and in certain flats where it is desired 
to lower pigment volume but main- 
tain hiding. It should be an efficient 
and convenient replacement for vari- 
ous blends of rutile titanium dioxide 
and rutile-calcium pigment as well as 
rutile titanium dioxide and extender. 

TITANOX-C-50 will save you time 
and trouble in mixing pigments and 


may also simplify your inventory. 


Like all Titanox composite pig- 
ments, TITANOX-C-50 is a true com- 
posite—superior to ordinary blends of 
rutile titanium dioxide and ordinary 
extenders. It is coalesced — pigment 
and extender are durably bound to- 
gether in a uniform structure. 

For further information on 
TITANOX-C-50 write to our Technical 
Service Department, Titanium Pig- 
ment Corporation, 111 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y.; Boston 6; Chicago 
3; Cleveland 15; Los Angeles 22; 
Philadelphia 3; Pittsburgh 12; Por'- 
land 9, Ore.; San Francisco 7. In Car - 
ada: Canadian Titanium Pigmen ; 


Limited, Montreal 2; Toronto 1. 








TITANOX 


CORPORATION 


TITANIUM PIGMENT 


Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
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A Solvent -for 
— Odortess Paints 





nds of 
linary > 
ri ’ 
yment ; AN 
id to- 2 
1 on Shell 110 E. & ; hinner 2 
nical . 
Pig- 
lway, 
suk AVAILABLE IN SUBSTANTIAL complaints. A significant trend in this 
—" QUANTITIES FOR THE TRADE direction is already established in the 
22; ee , 
, d . 
fied Repeated use of this type solvent in rg esr 
Car - paints for stores, hospitals, hotels and _ We will be glad to send you addi- 
homes has demonstrated that use by tional information about Shell 410 E.P. 
len 3 


occupants immediately after painting is Thinner. Samples for your evaluation 
perfectly practicable .. . gone are objec- will be sent upon receipt of your letter- 
tionable odors that bring delays and head request. | 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 


50 WEST 50th STREET e NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
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Groco 35 is a double distilled cottonseed fatty acid, rec- 
ommended for alkyd resin manufacture because of its exception- 


ally light color. Specifications are as follows: 


Titre ane 
Color Lovibond 544” Red 1.0-2.0 
Color Lovibond 514” Yellow ; §.45 
Color Gardner 1933 Seulepaccee Mee ae 
Unsaponifiable 1.5% Max. 
Saponification Value 201-206 
Acid Value ...---200-205 
lodine Value (WIJS) . 90-100 


Write today for your samples and a copy of our 
booklet ‘Fatty Acids in Modern Industry.” 


A. GROSS & COMPANY 
VE OSE 295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


FACTORY: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS SINCE 1837 DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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News about 


I. EF Goodrich Chemical = ==-:-- 









DIP INTO THESE 
HYCAR LATEX PROPERTIES 
—FOR PAINT FORMULATION IDEAS! 






Non-tacky 






@ Hycar latex is used as a pigment binder in many fields 
Heat resistance 


—has properties that you may find highly useful in 






Adhesive properties 
developing or improving paint formulations. Check 






Excellent pigment binder 
the advantages listed—if they give you ideas, we'll be 


glad to help. Write Dept. HS-6, B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Company, Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. In 






hYo] h'2-Jabmmelale Mel] Ma-ttitielila- 


rN clack ticlsMmatiitieliles 







Compatibility with wide 
Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. Cable address: Goodchemco. variéty of synthetic 






resins 






B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 


Hycar 


“ai 


C4 polyvinyl materials « HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers e HARMON organic colors 
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For High Quality flat finishes 
Low-cost complete vehicle 








AROFLAT™ 3050 


The paint industry has found AROFLAT 3050 the answer AROFLAT 3050 will give your 
finishes... 

to today’s pressing problems—improved flat finishes, to- Brushing Ease 

gether with low cost. AROFLAT 3050, with conventional a s el 


pigmentation, imparts excellent non-penetration and ease Excellent Hold-out 

Good Flexibility 
Good Pigment Suspension and Stability 
aig SPECIFICATIONS—AROFLAT 3050 
solution makes possible easy handling in tank-cars, tank- Non-Volatile 39-41%, 
Solvent Mineral Sp‘rits 
wagons and drums. Viscosity (G-H) pW 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Acid Number of Non-Volatile 10 Max. 
Color (Gardner Standards '33) 10 Max. 
Approximate Range, Wt./Gal. @ 25° C. 
(Solution) 7.2-7.3 \bs. 


Prompt shipments available from plants and 
iocal warehouse stocks throughout the country. 


of application to your finishes. Viscosity of this alkyd resin 





STRIAL CHEMICALS CO. 


Division of National Distillers Products Corporation 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Branches in All Principal Cities 





950 


9-41, 
Spirits 


0 Max. 
D Max. 


3 Ibs. 
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INERT PIGMENTS THAT IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCT 
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IN SEMI-GLOSS AND EGGSHELL ENAMELS 


... yours with EDGAR ASPs 


An important quality of semi-gloss and eggshell enamels that brings consumers 








back for more is a high, uniform sheen . . . a rich, smooth even appearance. 


ASP 100 and ASP 1100 in the EDGAR ASP Series add this desirable 

quality to semi-gloss and eggshell enamels because of their unique 
particle shape (flat, plate-like crystals) and fine particle size (maximum 
size 10 times finer than 325 mesh screen). These inherent characteristics 
provide a sheen which is, to a large extent, independent of the 

sheen caused by the vehicle. This sheen is the result of the orientation of the 
fine, plate-like crystals to the surface of the film. 


Thus, if a semi-gloss or eggshell made with EDGAR ASPs is applied 

to a surface which is not uniformly absorbent, the uneven absorption 
of the vehicle will not affect the even sheen of the ASP. A smooth, even 
appearance will result . . . your customers will be pleased. 


PLUS THESE IMPORTANT PRODUCTION ADVANTAGES... 


* Excellent pigment dispersion 

* High pigment loading without a sharp drop in gloss 
* Ease of grinding 

* Excellent body stability 

* Ease of brushing and excellent flow and levelling 


EDGAR ASP 100 - EDGAR ASP 1100 


Why not let these unique inerts prove themselves in your 
own labs. Sample drums and full technical literature are 
yours without obligation. 






Lhe ttt eee te eee ee tee ee ee 


EDGAR BROTHERS COMPANY 
15 Station Place, Metuchen 4, New Jersey 
Please send me the following: 
O File folder with up to date technical literature 


C) Sample drum of ASP 100 C) 2 tb. C) Sib. CO) 10 bb. 
| C)Sample drum of ASP 1100 () 2 1b. C) 5 ib. C) 10 lb. 


E GAR BROTHERS COMPANY j *** rm 


Metuchen, New Jersey | Fines ADDRESS 





Incorporated 1899 

































































YOU GET MORE - 
IN STEEL CONTAINERS MADE BY CONTINENTAL.. 


you get the research facilities of a full-line container manufacturer 


In addition to helping our customers with their special 
packaging problems, Continental research chemists and 
engineers are constantly on the lookout for ways to 
make all of our containers even more durable, efficient 
and good looking. 

Our packaging experts bring to their job a lifetime 
of experience with every kind of container problem. 
This means the steel containers you get from Conti- 

nental are the best that can be made for the purpose. 


Many of the leading names in the oil, paint and 
chemical field ship their products in Continental steel 
containers. Continental is the largest U. S. producer of 
utility cans, and of flaring pails for roofing compounds 
and similar products. 

You'll probably find just what you need in our line 
of lug cover pails, utility cans, flaring pails and closed 
head drums (light and heavy gauge) . Should you have 
a special problem, we’ll be glad to talk it over with you. 





CONTINENTAL G CAN COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 


100 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 


Eastern Division: 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17 Central Division: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 + Pacific Division: Russ Building, San Francisco 4 
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LATTING agents are incor- 
porated into surface coatings, 
synthetic leathers, synthetic 
fabrics and plastics to make their 
surface appearance more attractive. 
In addition to a large use in the 
furniture industry, there are also 
applications in military finishes, 
interior decorative coatings, syn- 
etic leather coatings, certain met- 
finishes, and synthetic fabric 
vatings, all of which for necessity’s 
ke or for appearance’s sake are 
ore useful with flatted surfaces. 
ue to the complexity of lacquer 
mpositions and the highly com- 
‘titive nature of the paint indus- 
vy, asynthetic flatting agent made 
incipally for this application is 
ost attractive and desirable. 
Use in Lacquers 
[HE high gloss usually associated 
L with clear lacquer finishes is 
yt satisfactory for some applica- 
ms. In the furniture industry, a 
gh gloss finish is seldom desirable, 
pecially for expensive furniture. 
raditionally, the highest quality 
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USE OF SYNTHETIC SILICA IN 


HIGH QUALITY LACQUERS 


By LUTHER O. YOUNG 
Research and Development Div. 


Davison Chemical Corp. 


merchandise presents a rich ap- 
pearance due to its semi-dull, satiny 
finish. This association of appear- 
ance with price is a result of the 
once costly treatment of the finish 
necessary to give the desired rich- 
ness which involved hand rubbing 
the clear finish with some abrasive, 
such as pumice, mixed with oil or 
water. The effects of a rubbing 
treatment are gently abrasive, caus- 
ing a slight roughness in the sur- 
face of the finish and renders a 
glossy surface dull or flat. Al- 
though hand rubbing is still prac- 
ticed to some extent in the furni- 
ture trade, the same effect may 
now be obtained by incorporating a 
flatting agent in the lacquer finish. 
This addition of a flatting agent 
produces a surface condition which 
roughens the film microscopically 
and produces the same effect as 
hand rubbing. Consequently, flat- 
ring agents offer an inexpensive 
means of producing an expensive 


finish. 
A flatting agent may be defined 
as a material which reduces the 






luster of surface coating materials. 
When formulated in a coating it 
will produce a surface condition, 
breaking up light reflection and re- 
ducing the luster of the film. In 
the case of siliceous materials, sur- 
face roughness too slight to be ob- 
vious is responsible for diffusion of 
the light rays and for creating the 
matte or satin-like appearance of 
the film. This roughness is caused 
by particles of the material pro- 
truding very slightly above the sur- 
face of the film. Flatting agents 
may be natural or synthetic mate- 
rials. The natural materials are 
gums, resins, and siliceous mate- 
rials such as diatomaceous earth, 
talc, etc. The synthetic agents are 
finely divided synthetic silicas and 
metallic soaps. 


Synthetic Silicas 


RODUCT uniformity controlled 
to meet specific demands is an 
advantage enjoyed by the synthetic 
silicas. One of these recently in- 
troduced is Syloid 308 fine silica. 
This synthetic silica follows the 
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Table I 
Natural 
Occurring 
Natural Products Plus 
Synthetic Occurring Organic Sur- Metallic | 
Silica Products face Coatings Soaps 

Economic Efficiency 1 1 2 K 
Flatting Efficiency 1 4 2 3 
Grinding Time 1 2 1 1 
Film Clarity 1 2 3 3 
Temperature Stability 1 1 2 3 
Resistance to Burnish 1 2 3 3 
Settling Characteristics 2 2 2 1 
Mill Base Concentra- 

tions and Stability 1 1 2 3 
Uniformity and Purity 

of Product 1 3 3 2 








Rating performance of various flatting agents. 


conventional line of silica gel manu- 
facture, but it is not identical nor 
similar in many respects to the 
desiccant grade of silica gel or to 
the catalytic grade of silica gel. 

Silica gel is a manufactured form 
of silicon dioxide, having an ex- 
tremely coarse and open structure. 
It was developed by Dr. Walter 
A. Patrick, Professor of Physical 
Chemistry, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, during World War I, while 
working with the United States 
Chemical Warfare Service on the 
investigation of materials for use 
in gas mask canisters. Since that 
time, the product has been per- 
fected by continued research of the 
technical organization of The Davi- 
son Chemical Corporation. It is 
made by mixing predetermined 
concentrations of an acid such as 
sulphuric acid and a soluble silicate 
like sodium silicate (water glass), 
and allowing the mixture known 
as a hydrosol to set to a jelly-like 
mass called hydrogel. The product 
takes its name from its condition 
as a colloid at this stage of its manu- 
facture. After setting, the hydro- 
gel is broken into small lumps and 
thoroughly washed: The washed 
hydrogel is then dried, crushed, 
and screened to the desired par- 
ticle size. 

The nature of the internal struc- 
ture of silica gel is not known ex- 
actly. Theories advanced by phys- 
ical chemists regarding the struc- 
ture have resolved into several 
conceptions. According to one 
group, silica gel might be described 
as being a body of sub-microscopic 
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spherical silica particles piled to- 
gether in a homogeneous mass simi- 
lar to a pile of lead shot. Another 
school is of the opinion that it can 
be considered to be a mass of 
strands of silica intertwined indis- 
criminately and uniformly in all 
directions after the fashion of fibers 
in a ball of raw cotton. Since the 
pores or capillaries are formed by 
the juxtaposition of silica particles, 
they are not of the same diameter 
throughout their length and are 
probably shaped like a_ wedge. 
Silica gel made according to the 
above process may have a surface 
area of 90,000 sq. ft. per cubic inch, 
such as is often found in the desic- 
cant grades of silicas, or it may have 
a very small surface area approach- 
ing that of fine size solid particles 
depending upon the processing vari- 
ables during its manufacture. Sy- 
loid 308 has a small surface area 
compared to the desiccant or ad- 





sorptive grade of gel. It is a stable 
item of commerce not adsorbing 
moisture from the atmosphere nor 
being reactive to the various or- 
ganic components with which it 
comes into contact. 


Selection 
ANUFACTURERS of flat lac- 


quer finishes have a large 
number of problems to consider in 
the selection of the proper flatting 
agent for their use. The most 
commonly occurring points that 
must be decided upon are listed in 
the Table I along with the rating 
of the performance of each of the 
various types of flatting agents. 
The best performance is indicated 
by the numeral ‘1’; numeral ‘‘2”’ 
the next best, etc. A classification 
lower than ‘‘1’’ does not necessarily 
mean that the flatting agent is un- 
satisfactory. The method of evalu- 
ation and the conclusions derived 
are the result of research in the 
laboratories where this material 
was developed. 

Economic and flatting efficiency 
characteristics are closely related. 
Economic efficiency has to do with 
the amount of flat surface one can 
obtain from a certain unit cost of 
flatting agent, while flatting effi- 
ciency is concerned with a compari- 
son of the amount of flat surface 
obtainable on a pound basis of one 
flatting agent to the other. Figure 
1 shows the flatting efficiencies of 
6 competitive flatting agents falling 
into the 4 main categories listed in 
the Table II. These curves show 
the degree of flatness which may be 
obtained by the addition of a specific 
quantity of flatting agent to a clear 
lacquer. 

It is obvious that the same de- 
gree of flatness may be obtained by 


Flatting efficiencies of various flatting agents (see fig. 1) 








Table II 


Code for Efficiency Curves 


Curve No. Material Unit Cost Ratio 
1 Natural occurring product plus organic 
coating 1.00 
2 Metallic Soap 2.41 
3 Metallic Soap 2.41 
4 Metallic Soap 2.70 
5 Organic Resin 2.77 
6 Synthetic Silica 3.24 
7 Syloid 308 fine silica 2.65 
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ore than one agent provided the 
| ‘oper quantities are added to the 
| cquer. On the basis of total lac- 
ier solids, if a 25 gloss is desired, 
i can be seen from these curves 
at a synthetic silica such as No. 7 
%) would do the same amount 
flatting as 8.6% of the metallic 
«ap No. 4. At this same level of 
itness, 3% of No. 7 will do what 
8% or No. 1 will do. It is ob- 
served, therefore, that flatting 
azents do vary widely in their abil- 
ity to produce flatness in a lacquer 
film. 

If, instead of a percentage based 
on weight, one uses a unit cost of 
flatting agent and plots these values 
against the Gardner 60° spectral 
gloss readings, a configuration of 
curves is obtained as illustrated in 
Figure 2. 

This series of curves is called the 
economic efficiency of various flat- 
ting agents, the same list as in fig- 
ure 1, except the degree of gloss is 
plotted against the unit cost of the 
flatting agent. 

There has been some shifting of 
the curves and where flatting agent 
“1"’ was originally the poorest in 
flatting efficiency, it has moved 
over next to the best in amount of 
flatness obtained per dollar cost. 
However, greater film loading is re- 
quired since No. 1 requires over 
three times the percent by weight 
as is needed for No. 7 to attain a 
25 gloss. This means film clarity 
and other general film character- 
istics are sacrificed as well as a loss 
in mill room efficiency since larger 
quantities of mill base are required. 

A study of figure 2 reveals that 
although the organic flatting agent 
No. 2 has a higher flatting effi- 
ciency than No. 1, the natural oc- 
curring product with an organic 
coating, the lower price of the No. 1 
product actually makes it more 
e-onomical to use in flatting a clear 
l-cquer. A further study of figure 

and figure 2 shows also that the 
nthetic silica No. 7 has the high- 
t flatting efficiency of any of the 
‘oducts and maintains this su- 
riority even on a cost basis. The 
etallic soaps all stay within a 
ther close range of each other in 
ith the efficiency and economy 
aphs. These examples are illus- 
itive of the cost versus efficiency 
lationship which must be care- 
lly considered in order to deter- 
ine the maximum economy. 
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ciency and grinding time is 
closely allied with differences in 
density, oil absorption of the prod- 
uct, and especially with the par- 
ticle size of the flatting agent. A 
survey of a wide segment of flat 
lacquer manufacturers showed that 
no characteristic behavior seems to 
be as varied as the length of grind- 
ing time for flatting agents. Manu- 
facturers generally ball mill flat 
mill bases and this process varies 
anywhere from 8 to 60 hours. Roll 
mill techniques also vary widely in 








flatting agent such as fine silica 
which has been sized to the correct 
particle size for optimum perform- 
ance requires only dispersion in the 
vehicle itself or in some component 
part of the vehicle. Certain manu- 
facturers accomplish this with a 
high speed mixer and do not use 
any milling equipment. The dis- 
persal of the flatting agent into the 
vehicle is variable, being easy or 
difficult largely depending upon the 
particular vehicle and the particu- 
lar flatting agent concerned. A 
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UNIT COST OF FLATTING PERFORMANCE 


Figure 2: Relative economic efficiency of flatting agen ts 


rather unusual and unexpected re- 
lationship exists with solid flatting 
agents between the particle size 
and the flatting efficiency. Figure 
3 illustrates this relationship and 
indicates that for flat lacquers of 
spraying viscosity a product having 
a particle size of 6 to 14 micron 
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diameter gives the highest flatting 
efficiency. 

It is further noted from a study 
of this graph that with particle 
sizes larger than the 6 to 14 micron 
size, as well as with particle sizes 
smaller, that the actual flatting 
efficiency is not as great. This 


phenomenon is also related to fil: 
thickness and film composition. 
thick varnish film requires a som 


what larger particle size but shov s 


the same general relationship b 


tween size and flatting efficienc -. 


This graph was made by selecti1 


very narrow ranges of particle siz: s 


and testing them in a standai 


manner in the same identical la: - 


quer vehicle. Based on inform: 


tion shown in this curve, it is obv - 


ous that flatting agents manufa 

tured to the proper particle size 
require no grinding in a ball mill, 
but only dispersing into the desired 
vehicle. It also means that one 
pound of a flatting agent made with 
the maximum number of particles 
in the ideal particle size range will 
give a much greater flatting effect 
than products not manufactured in 
this manner. 


Interpretation of Data 


HE above three figures, 1, 2, 

and 3 list fundamental data 
about flatting agents that have 
broad application to the flat lac- 
quer field. Many practical uses 
can be made of these data in addi- 
tion to those cited, especially if one 
considers some of the other chemi- 
cal and physical characteristics of 
the individual flatting agents them- 
selves. For example, where mill 
room capacity is limited or where 
greater production is wanted from 
the same equipment, one would 
choose No. 7 over No. 6 becaus: 
2% times more flat lacquer could 
be produced from the same facili- 
ties. This is true because No. 
produces less thixotropy, is some 
what more dense, and the mill bas: 
disperses readily in the let down 
without seeding. 

In the case of films such as oi 
cloth table covers, window shade 
or similar products where long lif 
flexibility, and washability a1 
wanted, it is often a problem to ge 
the desired surface flatness withot 
using a high loading of an ine 
filler in the film. When using 
high efficiency synthetic silica flat 
ting agent, film loadings of approx 
mately 20% of those used for cei 
tain of the natural occurring filler 
give the desired flatness and othe 
characteristics. The higher per 
centage of vehicular solids that i 
possible when using the syntheti 
silica promotes longer life, greate 


(Turn to Page 44) 
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de Quartermaster Corps pur- 


chases little paint in itself 

and this is usually for some 
minor maintenance use. However, 
its interest in all of the miscellane- 
ous items purchased by the Quar- 
termaster for use by the Army in- 
cludes the necessity of having 
adequate finishes for such items. 
Therefore, the Quartermaster 
Corps is faced with the general 
problem of what is the best coating 
for use on the Quartermaster 
Corps’ items. 

This problem is complicated by 
the fact that the finishing require- 
ments of any of the items must allow 
for all of the possible methods of 
coating and application being util- 
ized in the entire industry. As a 
result, the Procurement Directives 
require constant study and check- 
ing to insure that an appropriate 
coating is included in proposed 
purchases. This includes consid- 
era. ion being given to the avail- 
ab: ty of materials, the economic 
sit: ation, and the facilities of the 
prc pective contractors. 

w items of strictly military use, 
a gh quality finish is desired to 
ins re satisfactory performance of 
th item. For items of a civilian 
na ire, such as house furnishings, 
a .od commercial finish is ade- 
qu ‘e. During times of stress, 
I n specifications are amended 
fre uently because of the rapidly 
ch aging raw material supply pic- 
tu, the practice has usually been 
to reserve the quality of the finish 
fo: nilitary items as much as pos- 
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sible. The coatings for the civilian 
type materials, however, are usu- 
ally permitted to follow along with 
that of actual civilian practice. 
Much of the work being con- 
ducted by the Quartermaster Corps 
is carried out under contract at 
various industrial laboratories. 
When adequate laboratory facili- 
ties are made available, however, 
by construction of thecontemplated 
Quartermaster Corps’ Research 
Laboratories, a greater portion of 
the research will be done by the 
technical staff of the Corps. The 
present laboratory for Protective 
Coatings is located at the Philadel- 
phia Quartermaster Depot and, at 
present, only specific problems of 
protective coatings for military 
equipment are being worked on. 


Research Programs 


N the early part of World War II 

the ‘Drum, Inflammable, Liq- 
uid (Gasoline) 5-gallon”’, commonly 
called ‘‘Blitz’”’ cans, were lined with 
an organic coating to prevent cor- 
rosion and prolong the life of the 
containers. Those linings were 
based on a pigmented phenolic 
resin-china wood oil varnish. While 
they were excellent in chemical re- 
sistance, combat experience showed 
that under war-time conditions of 
service, these coatings did not have 
adequate impact resistance and 
flaked from the surface when the 
cans were dented or otherwise 
abused. Asa result of field experi- 
ence, the lining of.new cans was 
discontinued about the middle of 
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1943 and has not been resumed to 
date. 


Since a lining is desirable both in 
terms of prolonging the service life 
of the can, preventing the rust for- 
mation which contaminates gasoline 
with foreign sediment, and to make 
the gasoline container suitable for 
other storage, the Quartermaster 
Corps undertook a program to 
investigate commercially available 
materials for this application. 

Under a research contract with 
an industrial concern, formulations 
and methods of application of non- 
metallic interior coatings are being 
studied or developed. This study 
consists of an evaluation of existing 
coating material as well as modifi- 
cation of existing ones. Metal pre- 
treatments, methods of application, 
spraying devices and methods of 
modifying or extending the use of 
these are being studied under the 
program. 

The type of coating that is de- 
sired for the interior of the drums is 
one that will resist the attack of 
petroleum fuels (high octane) and 
jet fuel, and will not contribute to 
the increase in gum content of the 
gasoline. It must be capable of 
withstanding an ambient tempera~ 
ture range of -65 F to plus 125 
while in use (for four hours~‘of 
strong sunlight) and a temperature 
of -80 to plus 160 F while in storage. 
The coating materials shall have a 
service life of approximately five 
years. 


(Turn to Page 55) 




















PART VI 


DEVELOPMENT TECHNICS APPLIED TO 
VARNISH AND VEHICLE PRODUCTION 


HE impact of new production 

— new in volume — new in 

price — new in performance 
— this is the end result of the opera- 
tions of the profit-getting-team. 

The results of research, develop- 
ment, advertising, sales and other 
service functions do not add up to 
net dollars gained, unless products 
are manufactured and shipped to 
customers. 

Have you observed a new trend 
in the thinking in production de- 
partments responsible for varnish 
and vehicle manufacture? — A 
conscious trend away from long 


Editor's Note: This discussion is based on the 
varied personal experiences of the author. The 
facts and examples cited do not necessarily repre- 
sent the practices of any single company. The 
processes referred to are cited as informational 
examples only and not necessarily as recommenda- 
tions for use. 


By 
HOWARD C. WOODRUFF 
Alkyd Products Engineering 
General Electric Co. 





Many production situations re- 
quiring sound decisions confront 
varnish and vehicle manufacturing 
groups today. 

Are any great processing econo- 
mies possible? Should continuous 

roduction be considered seriously? 

ill new equipment operate at a net 
savings? Is vertical integration a 
genuine advantage? 

Application of Development and 
Research Tools to these and similar 
questions are discussed in Part VI of 
this series. 











established but haphazard produc- 
tion procedures — away from his- 
torical survivals of confused sched- 
uling and partial controls? Men 
who lead production in varnishes 
and vehicles now set up to consis- 
tently re-examine the methods they 
use in processing, control and sched- 


uling. They take steps to readju 
their operations as soon as they 
have available new processes, moe 
significant controls, or facilities f 
greater coordination with co-d 
pendent departments. 

The trend is to apply resear 
and development methods to t 
production phase of varnish a 
vehicle manufacture. 

The idea that a production 
partment should itself do resear 
and development on production 
quite new in the coatings materi: 
industry. 

But in a limited way and wit 
out definite direction, most co! 
panies do carry out a form of pr 
duction development. Would: 
you consider that process develc 
ment is going on whenever yi | 
“try-out”’ a new idea? Don’t sor 
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try-outs lead to advantages gained 
and improvements made? 

“Trying-out’”’ ideas can become 
a part of a pattern of the natural 
march of events. When this hap- 
pens, and when each ‘‘new idea’’ is 
not a separated event but a detail 
of information in a structure of re- 
lationships, then you have “‘produc- 
tion development”’ in operation. 

The techniques we have discussed 
so far in this series as the main 
techniques of research and develop- 
ment may be briefly abstracted 
into the major steps of: 

1. Collecting reliable and suffi- 
cient information. 

2. Organizing the information in- 
to a verified structure of rela- 
tionships. 

3. Precision use of the informa- 
tion to fill needs. 

The complicated and often per- 

exing problems related to pro- 

iction can be most effectively 
ndled by using the above ap- 
‘oach. 

Is the coatings materials indus- 
y actually using this method to- 
ay? Let’s consider some ex- 
mples — 
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The growing use of the uniphase tech- 
nique of varnish and vehicle production 
results from the conscious application of 
precision research and development tech- 
niques over the past 10 years. 


Using the uniphase technique, many 
vehicle producers manufacture vehicles di- 
rectly from basic chemical raw materials 
without the necessity of using previously 
prepared ‘‘synthetic resins”’. 

Before the introduction of the uniphase 
technique, varnish-making was the second 
step in a two-step operation. The first 
step consisted of a resin manufacturer 
combining ingredients, such as rosin and 
glycerine or pentaerythritol with maleic 
anhydride or a phenolic condensate. This 
necessitated that the resin manufacturer 
add to the raw materials charges for: 
heat, package, process control, overhead, 
direct labor, shipping and inventory. At 
this point the ingredients formed an article 
of commerce known as a synthetic resin. 
In the second step, and in another plant, 
the vehicle and varnish manufacturer 
combines the synthetic resin with drying 
oil, solvent and metallic drier. During 
this step the resin was again heated, proc- 
ess controls applied and charges made for 
heat, package, control, inventory and di- 
rect labor. These charges against the 
step carried out by the varnish manufac- 
turer were, in fact, duplicates of the 
charges against the step carried out by 
the resin manufacturer on the same ma- 
terial. 


Uniphase Processing 


HE uniphase development 
started from ,the question that 





“Can the ingredients for the resin 
and the ingredients for the varnish 
be compounded together in one 
step and result in a satisfactory 
product at a savings in total cost?” 

The uniphase varnishes and ve- 
hicles are now a commonly ac- 
cepted fact. At equal finished 
product performance, the uniphase 
products are much lower in cost 
than corresponding conventional 
varnishes. 

The uniphase technique also en- 
ables the production of different, 
more versatile and better vehicles 
than could be produced within the 
limitations of the conventional 
varnish and vehicle cooking tech- 
nique. 

The additional advantages gained 
were: 

(a) The ratio of polymerizing di- 
basic acids to the total vehicle in- 
gredient could be increased in the 
uniphase varnishes far beyond that 
possible in the conventional var- 
nishes without gel formation. This, 
in turn, means that uniphase var- 
nishes can be made to possess the 
characteristics of — 

Very rapid dry. 









Very rapid viscosity increase 
during processing. 

Under these conditions soya oil 
becomes usable. Since soya oil is 
usually lower in price than other 
drying oils, cost savings can be 
achieved on the basis of the oil 
used, as well as on the basis of 
simplified processing. 

(b) In conventional varnish and 
vehicle production, acid value is 
apt to increase during the heating 
without the possibility of control. 
In the uniphase procedure, the acid 
value is the prime control point. 
The process heating is continued 
until you reach a low enough acid 
value. 

(c) Since uniphase processing is 
carried out under esterification con- 
ditions, you can incorporate into 
your composition a_ considerable 
proportion of tall oil acids. These 
acids become esterified and con- 
tribute to both the oil and resinous 
ingredients at a considerable sav- 
ings in cost. 

You can tell the idea of one stage 
varnish and vehicle production is 
quite new to the paint and varnish 
industry because it is referred to by 
a number of alternates and inter- 
changeable with descriptive terms, 
such as (1) in situ varnish, (2) one- 
stage cooks, (3) esterification cook- 
ing, and (4) one-step ester process- 
ing. 


A Processing Man’s Decision 


NOTHER situation, far more 

complex in nature, confronts 
varnish and vehicle producers to- 
day. Whether he wants to or not, 
the manufacturer is making a de- 
cision on the continuous production 
of alkyd resins and oleo-resinous 
vehicles. Either he will initiate 
research and development on con- 
tinuous production or he will wait 
until another manufacturer turns 
up doing exactly this. What rea- 
soning will guide his decision? 
Let’s examine some of the facts 
about each possibility. 

Facts about today’s batch pro- 
duction: 

(a) Batch production is suitable 
for both small and large equipment. 

(b) Batch equipment is compara- 
tively low in cost. 

(c) Dollar labor costs are high in 
relation to volume of material pro- 
duced. 

(d) Control consists of following 
the progress of the batch — it does 
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not allow for continuous auto- 
compensation and adjustment of 
final properties continuously. 

(e) Individual batches differ. 
They must be accepted as different 
or go through a further extensive 
blending treatment. 

(f) Slow up-heat and slow cool- 
ing limit the range of products that 
can be formulated from raw mate- 
rials that are known to be capable 
of making more versatile products 
than batch equipment will permit 
us to make. 


Batch versus Continuous 
Production 


RANSLATING these facts into 

their production significance, 
you see the batch process is most 
suited to job-order production. In 
this case, batch processing has the 
advantage of low inventory re- 
quirements, low initial investment 
costs, discontinuous procedure and 
rapid product-to-new-product 
change. Although the process of 
batch operation can be refined, or- 
ganized and systematized so that 
it appears semi-continuous, the 
above-cited disadvantages continue 
to show up. 


Anticipated view of continuous 
production: (The listed results will 


be available when sufficient de- 
velopment work is extended to 
make continuous production a re- 
ality.) 

(a) Higher yields from raw ma- 
terials taken than by the batch 
process. 

(b) Improved performance char- 
acteristics better color, better 
uniformity, more uniform mole- 
cular weight distribution, improved 
drying and new combinations of 
available raw materials. 

(c) Low labor cost in relation to 
pounds of material produced. 

(d) Better control of the vis- 
cosity, solubility, compatibility and 
other final product specifications. 

(e) Long runs of a single mate- 
rial are necessary. 

(f) Probable high initial cost re- 
quirement. 

(g) Careful standardization of 
starting materials is necessary. 

Translating these facts into their 
production significance, you see the 
continuous process will be most 
adaptable to production for volume 
markets where low cost production 
for high volume sale is necessary 
and where a stable enough situa- 


tion prevails to warrant high cap 

tal investment. 

This brings out the cluster « 
questions: What market does th 
vehicle and varnish manufacture 
actually produce for? Will cor 
tinuous production improve pos 
tion on any of these markets? Dos 
a mass market for vehicles actuall 
exist? 

A summary of the vehicle mar 
ket can be briefly mapped as fol 
lows: 

TYPE A — Captive vehicle pri 
ducer supplying a paint manu 
facturer primarily handling . 
mixed line of products. 

Class of Production: Short to 

medium length runs — many 

diverse items — flexibility prime 
requirement. 

Probable Optimum Production Ar 
rangement: Batch operation. 
TYPE B — Captive vehicle pro 
ducer supplying a paint manu 
facturer primarily producing ar- 

chitectural enamels. 

Class of Production: low cost is 

prime requirement — few items 

— highest performance and uni- 

formity requirement. 

Probable Optimum Production Ar- 

rangement: Continuous opera- 

tion. 

TYPE C — Vehicle producer sell- 
ing primarily to manufacturers 
of industrial finishes. 

Class of Production: short runs, 

many items. 

Probable Optimum Production Ar- 

rangement: Batch operation. 


TYPE D — Vehicle producer sell- 

ing primarily to architectural 
paint manufacturers. 
Class of Production: long runs 
few items, low cost of paramount 
importance, uniformity essential. 
Probable Optimum Production Ar 
rangement: Continuous opera- 
tion. 


TYPE E — Vertically integratec 
vehicle and alkyd producer sale: 
to a mixed market containing — 
a. Mixed industrial architectura 
and utility items of moderate 
volume. 

. A few large volume items (in- 
dustrial) 

.. A few large volume items (ar- 
chitectural) 

d. A number of medium volume 
items for non-coating uses. 
Class of Production: A consoli- 

dation of many businesses. 
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Probable Optimum Production Ar- 
angement: Operation of both 
ontinuous and batch produc- 
ion according to the individual 
ind product concerned. 

laving this viewpoint on the 
n kets where your vehicles are 
a ‘ually going, it is easy to decide 
t! it equipment must be developed 
tc meet a specific requirement. De- 
sin to fit into a general require- 
nt will not accomplish funda- 
mentally advantageous production. 


= 
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Continuous Production 
Set-Ups 
] ITERATURE reports indicate 


~that three different types of con- 
tinuous processes for the manufac- 
ture of alkyds and vehicles are now 
under consideration and in various 
stages of research or development. 

These approaches to continuous 

operation appear to be 
1. The stable state method. In this 
method vehicle ingredients are 
placed into a reaction kettle and 
the reaction is carried out until the 
vehicle solids are brought to com- 
pletion. Then the product is slow- 
ly but continuously withdrawn 
from the reactor; but the heating is 
continued and unreacted ingredi- 
ents are added at the same speed as 
reacted ingredients are withdrawn. 
This keeps the composition of the 
main reactor constant and is the 
origin of the name ‘“‘stable state’. 
2. The tower reactor. In this meth- 
od, they feed the mixed vehicle in- 
gredients into a tower, packed with 
metal triangles and maintained at 
a suitable reaction temperature. 
The ingredients flow over the tri- 
angles forming a thin film where the 
reaction takes place rapidly. The 
finished product flows out the bot- 
tom of the tower. 
Che rotating disk reactor. In this 
mthod the mixed vehicle ingredi- 
e's are fed on to a rotating disc 
e closed in a suitable cover and 
n iintained at a reaction tempera- 
t -e. The reactants flow over the 
s rface of the disc in a thin film. 
| ey combine as they are forced 
c itrifugally to the edge of the disc. 
| \e finished product runs off of the 
© sc and is collected in a suitable 
r -eptacle. 

Now which of these three meth- 
© s should receive research effort? 
* 1e Stable State Method is clearly 
t e easiest to bring into practical 
u ility from the standpoint of con- 


“~ 
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trols and equipment. It is quite 
questionable that it will produce 
the best products at lowest cost. 
On the other hand the develop- 
ment and refinement of the con- 
trols necessary to get the tower 
reactors or the rotating disk reac- 
tors into operation may require an 
extensive program. 

Due to this chain of circumstance, 
the commercial utilization of a 
manner of processing new to the 
coating materials industry is de- 
pendent on the development of 
control technics. 


Spotlight on Equipment 


EADERS among production 

men now consider that a proc- 
ess, raw material, and formulation, 
may be refined, improved and 
streamlined indefinitely, but if the 
equipment on which the operation 
is based is not adequate for the 
job on hand or if it is far inferior to 
corresponding equipment used by 
a competitor for the same purpose, 
then no amount of refining will 
improve the productive position. 
These men have (or should have) 
instituted a research tool which 
bears the title ‘‘Present-to-New- 
Equipment Balance Data”’. 

This means a periodic cost and 
performance estimation for replace- 
ment of equipment. It means a 
cost and performance statement of 
existing status versus a status that 
could exist. 

Using such a research tool (and 
this type of tool needs to be more 
adequately developed) your pro- 
duction group can judge when re- 
placement will be most advantage- 
ous. 

A simplified yet reliable system 
of cost estimate in a rapidly chang- 
ing economy must be developed 
and the recognition that we now 
have available only rudimentary 
methods for doing this further em- 
phasizes the need for expanded at- 
tention to this field of research and 
development applied to production. 

The problem of estimating plant 
and operating costs on proposed 
new plants for new processes early 
in the course of laboratory research 
and development still requires fur- 
ther attention. Recent reports by 
C. H. Chilton (Chemical Engineer- 
ing, June 1952) and by R. S. Aries 
and R. D. Newton (Chemonomics) 
outline current approaches. 





Cost and Control 


N terms of the finished vehicle, 

raw material costs amount to 
over 60 percent. Often, material 
costs are in the range of 75 percent 
or 80 percent of finished product 
cost. The loss of a batch of mate- 
rial or any relatively small amount 
of material as a result of unreliable 
control greatly increases the costs 
applied to all production. 

In the competitive struggle for 
low cost research on and develop- 
ment of reliable production con- 
trol technics is rapidly becoming 
recognized as a main factor in as- 
suring low production costs. 

Control Development operates 
on a different basis from the hap- 
hazard control technics the varnish 
and vehicle industry is now in 
process of finding unworkable. 

The old methods either accepted 
or rejected final products and were 
entirely unconcerned with cause. 

The new control idea aims at 
detecting the causes for variations 
in product characteristics and point- 
ing the means of correcting varia- 
tions before loss occurs. 

Control Development operators 
maintain final product inspection, 
but they do not confuse final prod- 
uct specification compliance with 
control criterions. Realistic con- 
trol demands control at all steps. 

The control Development opera- 
tor proceeds as follows: 

1. Reduce each fundamental phase 
in a process to individual con- 
trol. (This is effectively done 
with the use of a control chart. 
The control chart shows each 
item of data observed concur- 
rently with the average of similar 
previous data, the range of simi- 
lar previous data and the varia- 
tions in similar previous data. 
This work is based on the funda- 
mental that a single unrelated 
measurement has little value in 
realistic control work.) 

2. Sort the data obtained on each 
step. You find some steps re- 
quire no further attention. You 
find other steps urgently require 
further attention. 

3. Maintain controls on steps where 
control appears satisfactory — 
without this assumed informa- 
tion a process can suddenly go 
out of control in one place when 
efforts are being put in another 
area to solve difficulties which 


(Turn to Page 65) 
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J. W. McNabb 


N interesting symposium on Co- 

polymers in Surface Coatings spon- 
sored by the Educational Committee of 
the New York Paint & Varnish Produc- 
tion Club was held on April 9th at the 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. 


Chairman of the symposium was 
Henry F. Payne and speakers included: 
J. W. McNabb, Kienle & Co. — 
Definition and Theory of Copoly- 

merization. 

J. H. Daniel, Jr., American Cy- 
anamid Co. — Copolymerized 
Oils and Resins. 

C. H. Parker, Monsanto Chemical 
Co. — Styrene Homopolymers 
and Copolymers in Emulsion 
Paints. 

R. A. Calsibet, Bakelite Co. — 
Vinyl Copolymers, Organosols 
and Plastisols. 

Mr. Payne made some introductory 

remarks in which he said, 

“The fundamental concept of copoly- 

merization has already produced some 
extremely useful coating materials, and 


*This posium was sponsored by the Educa- 
tional Committee of the New York Paint and 
Varnish Production Club. 
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J. H. Daniel, Jr. 


A SYMPOSIUM* 


H. F. Payne 


By ANTHONY ERRICO 
EDITOR 


C. H. Parker 





The following outline is based on 
notes taken by the author at the sym- 
posium and the technical literature of 
the companies whose material was pre- 
sented. The complete text of the 
speeches will appear in the “Official 
Digest”. 











many others may be expected because 
the possibilities are almost unlimited. 
The coating materials discussed in this 
symposium cover a wide range of prop- 
erties yet only a relatively small number 
of reactive monomers are included. The 
principal reason these monomers are 
used is that they are produced at reason- 
able cost. The low cost, large volume 
production of styrene is the classical 
example of this statement. 

However, polystyrene is practically 
useless as a coating material because of 
its relatively low softening point, solvent 
sensitivity and low solids in solution at 
application consistency. The incompati- 
bility of polystyrene with drying oils 
and resins is a further deterrent to its 
use in coatings. At this point the 
copolymerization idea literally worked a 


n Py eo" le"e" ‘e"e"e"e": a” ‘e"a" " "ewe" 


R. A. Calsibet 


wonder judging from the good propert ie 
and wide use of styrenated oils and 
alkyd resins. We are probably using the 
terms ‘styrenated’ and ‘copolymerized’ 
rather freely because our ability to ana 

lyze the products for true copolymers ha: 
not kept pace with their practical use 
However, we can be reasonably sur« 
that there is considerable interpolymeri 

zation because the products are mu 

tually compatible. 

The conditions under which styrenatec 
oils and resins are produced favor th: 
polymerization of styrene much mori 
than the polymerization of the othe 
components. If styrene polymer chain 
were attached at one or more points o 
an oil molecule the product would be « 
styrenated oil, but this may be desig 
nated an interpolymer rather than < 
true copolymer. By definition a copoly 
mer is the result of the copolymeriza 
tion of both or all of the reactive mono 
mers present originally. Since the oil i 
the above examples is not polymerized 
the product does not conform to the 
definition of a copolymer.”’ 

Mr. Payne then presented a briet 
resume of the various papers that were 
presented. 
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New developments and ideas covered 
y the various speakers in their respec- 
ve talks provided the stimulus for a 
vely question-and-answer period which 
llowed. 


HEORY of COPOL YMERIZATION 


Mr. McNabb defines copolymeriza- 
m as a method of combining two or 
ore unlike unsaturated organic mole- 
iles or monomers to form a chain poly- 
er by addition polymerization. Ex- 
nples are polyvinyl chloride-acetate, 
yrene-butadiene, and styrenated dry- 
g oils. It is through copolymerization 
iat polymers with new physical and 
1emical properties can be produced. 
An example cited by Mr. McNabb was 
styrenated oils. In this particular case, 
styrene cannot be blended with a poly- 
merized oil, but a copolymer can be pro- 
duced from the respective monomers. 
This results in a product differing from 
both polymerized styrene and polymer- 
ized oil. 

In discussing heteropolymers, Mr. 
McNabb, pointed out that this form of 
copolymerization takes place when one 
or more of the monomers is not capable 
of polymerizing alone. Copolymeriza- 
tion of styrene and maleic anhydride is 
an example. Even though maleic anhy- 
dride alone cannot polymerize, it com- 
bines readily with styrene to form a 
maleic anhydride-styrene heteropolymer. 

Copolymerization reactions are car- 
ried out by three methods: 1. mass, 
2. solvent, and 3. emulsion. In the 
copolymerization process, the nature of 
the product is dependent upon the ratio 
of the monomer and their relative re- 
activity. 


Mechanism 
According to Mr. McNabb, the 


mechanism of copolymerization involves 
three basic steps: 
1. Chain initiation or activation; 
2. Chain growth propagation; 3. 
Chain termination. 
Normally chain initiation is produced 
a free radical mechanism as a result 
of heat or a peroxide catalyst or both. 
his is a case of a copolymerization re- 
tion proceeding through an_ ionic 
echanism rather than a free radical 
echanism. He then discussed the im- 
tance of the reactivity of the monomer 
the copolymerization process and 
inted out factors governing the re- 
ctivity of a monomer which are: 1) 
teric hindrance, 2) resonance stabili- 
ition of the free radical, and 3) po- 
rity of the double bonds. He cited 
arious cases in which these factors play 
significant part during polymerization. 


Jrying Oil Copolymers 

Mr. McNabb then discussed drying 
il copolymérs; particularly combina- 
ions of vinyl type monomers with dry- 
ng oils. 
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In this type of a reaction, some are of 
the opinion that true copolymers are 
formed while others believe that the prod- 
ucts are essentially solutions or dis- 
persions of the vinyl type polymers in 
oils. 

In the above case, the vinyl monomer 
may polymerize to a high molecular 
weight polymer so rapidly that little or 
no copolymer is formed, thus becoming 
insoluble in the oil. 

Mr. McNabb stressed the importance 
of the structure of the oil molecule in 
this type of reaction. In cases where 
dehydrated castor oil is used, the conju- 
gated double bond structure in the fatty 
acid radical forms addition products 
readily, and results in homogeneous 
products. Linseed and soybean oil have 
fatty acid radicals which are essentially 
non conjugated and therefore less re- 
active. Usually non-homogeneous pro- 
ducts result with these oils unless special 
precautions are taken in their prepara- 
tion. This may be accomplished by: 

1. Addition of modifiers which 
retard reaction or polymeriza- 
tion. 

2. Maintaining reactive vinyl 
monomers and oil monomer at 
low concentrations so that the 
law of mass action favors co- 
polymerization rather than 
homopolymerization. 


COPOL YMERIZED OILS 
AND RESINS 

The last few years have seen a growth 
of a new type of coating material made 
by reacting a vinyl monomer with drying 
oil. These include styrenated oils, sty- 
renated alkyds and the reaction product 
of cyclopentadiene and drying oils. 
More recently, fatty acids esters of Epon 
resins (reaction product of bisphenol and 
epichlorohydrin) have been styrenated 
in solution with styrene and with a mix- 
ture of styrene and alpha methyl styrene. 


Properties 

Mr. Daniel listed properties of styre- 
nated products in coating materials and 
compared them with conventional prod- 
ucts such as rosin modified alkyds. 

Styrene acts as an up-grader for oils 
and alkyds by improving hardness, 
color, resistance to chemicals, drying 
characteristics, water and alkali resist- 
ance, and exterior durability. 

Cyclopentadiene — drying oil co- 
polymer exhibits similar properties to 
those of styrenated oils. 

Styrenation of fish oils results in a film 
which is elastic, dries rapidly and free of 
after-tack. 

Linseed-styrene copolymers are es- 
pecially suited for varnishes, and as a 
fortifying agent in soft oils. 

In comparing the properties of sty- 
renated alkyds and regular alkyds, it was 
noted that the styrenated product had 





improved drying and hardness charac- 
teristics, higher resistance to alkali, 
acetic acid, and soap; and with baked 


systems better color retention. How- 
ever, the presence of polystyrene in this 
alkyd combination shows lower resist- 
ance to mineral spirits and lower adhes- 
ion as compared to straight alkyds. 
Styrenated alkyds exhibit a decrease in 
mar resistance, which according to Mr. 
Daniel, can be relieved by the addition 
of a slip agent. 

In outdoor exposure (18 months) 
white enamels formulated with styre- 
nated alkyds dropped from a rating of 
10 (best) to a 9 rating. Slight em- 
brittlement and loss of adhesion was 
also noted. 

The loss in the film property is chiefly 
decorative, such as the occurrence of 
bronzing, a decrease in color and gloss 
with such pigments as chrome yellows, 
iron blues and carbon blacks. 

With chrome yellows, the styrenated 
alkyd products exhibit better gloss but 
slightly poor adhesion than straight 
alkyd systems. Toluidene red showed 
up very well in that there was no serious 
checking (this pigment usually shows 
rapid checking with other systems). 


Solvent Sensitivity 


Regarding solvent sensitivity, Mr. 
Daniel pointed out that styrenated 
alkyds are more susceptible to solvent 
attacks than non-styrenated alkyds. 

Styrenated alkyds depend somewhat 
more upon solvent release and less upon 
oxidation and polymerization of the film 
to reach a hard and dried condition as 
compared to a regular oil-modified alkyd. 
Therefore, at certain stages in drying, 
the copolymer enamel"is apt to be at- 
tacked by subsequent ‘coats, which will 
cause wrinkling. 

By proper scheduling of each applica- 
tion in multiple coating operations, this 
condition can easily be avoided. 

In this connection, Mr. Daniel des- 
cribed some of the work conducted by the 
American Cyanamid Coating Labora- 
tory on lifting in recoating operations. 

Cycopol* resin enamels were evaluated 
for lifting tendency by first applying a 
single spray coat to steel panels and re- 
coating at hourly intervals for a total of 
8 hours; then at 16, 24, and 48 hours; 
and 1 and two weeks. Both black and 
white enamels were prepared with Cy- 
copol Resin $101-1 and white enamel 
with Cycopol Resin $102-5. Thinners 
used were mineral spirits with longer oil 
resin and xylene when fast drying co- 
polymers were used. Results are: 

1. SystemscontainingCycopol 
Resin S101-1 should not be 
recoated between three and 6 
hours. 





*Cycopol is an American Cyanamid Compan 
trade name designating a series of styrena 
alkyd resins. 
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2. Black enamel systems should 
not be recoated between 2-24 
hours. 

. White enamels containing 
Cycopol $102-5 should not be 
recoated between 1-8 hours. 

The importance of the pigment vol- 
ume to this lifting tendency factor is 
seen by a comparison of the white and 
black Cycopol Resin S100-1 enamels. 
While the white enamel was only slightly 
affected and the surface irregularities 
appeared as a pebbly effect rather than 
a clearly defined wrinkling, the black 
enamels actually wrinkled to varying 
degrees depending upon the time at 
which the film was recoated. 

It was observed that baking does im- 
prove the solvent resistance of the 
styrenated alkyd systems. Inclusion of 
15% or more melamine resin improves 
solvent resistance to a great degree. 


Uses 

Styrenated Oils — Floor enamels, baking 
enamels, wood primers, maintenance and 
architectural enamels, drum enamels, 
traffic paint, overprint varnishes and 
paper coatings and _ non-penetrating 
clear vehicles. 

Styrenated Alkyds — Finishes for working 
machines, toys, venetian blinds, hospi- 
tal fixtures, lacquer replacements, etc. 


STYRENE IN EMULSION PAINTS 


Mr. Parker first discussed the four 
methods used in carrying out the poly- 
merization of styrene monomer, namely 
(1) mass, (2) suspension, (3) solution and 
(4) emulsion. 

He differentiated between a homo- 
polymer and a copolymer. For example, 
if the polystyrene chain contains only 
styrene units in its structure, the resul- 
tant resin is a true homopolymer. If 
prior to polymerization, the styrene 
monomer is mixed with butadiene a true 
copolymer of styrene-butadiene forms in 
which the resulting resin contains not 
only styrene units but also butadiene 
units along its length. In this instance, 
the copolymer has both units in any in- 
dividual chain with no single chain con- 
taining either monomer alone. 

in this connection, an important point 
brought out by Mr. Parker was that 
copolymerization should not be consid- 
ered as limited to two monomers — the 
polymerization mixture may contain 
three or even more components, provided 
all have the required unsaturation. 

The important part of Mr. Parker's 
talk dealt with emulsion polymers. An 
emulsion polymer consists of rather 
individual and discrete, spherical par- 
ticles of extremely small size (0.2 microns 
in diameter). In the trade they are gen- 
erally known as latices. 


Polystyrene Latices 


In the formulation of emulsion paints 
with styrene homopolymer and Lco- 
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polymer type latices, three types of 


polymers are in general use: 

Type I Unplasticized styrene 
polymers (Lustrex 
601-40, Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Company) 

Preplasticized styrene 
polymer (Lustrex 620, 
Monsanto Chemical 
Company and BKS 114, 
Bakelite Corporation 

Type III — Styrene-butadiene 

copolymer (Latex 512 K 
and 762 K, Dow Chemi- 
cal Company, Chemigum 
101 AX, Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company) 

Mr. Parker then went into detail 
regarding the formulation of water- 
emulsion paints employing the above 
latices; first discussing the various in- 
gredients used and their purposes. 


Type II 


Formulation 
Protective Colloid or Stabilizer — Col- 
loidal materials to serving stabilize the 
dispersed particles against agglomera- 
tion forces and promoting continued re- 
tention of discrete particles form both in 
process and storage. Casein, alpha 
protein from soybean, certain soluble 
starches and chemical salts of high poly- 
mers are very effective as protective 
colloids. 
Foam Suppressor — Prevents foam for- 
mation in the process of preparing the 
paint. Allow bubbles which form in the 
applied film to break quickly and diffuse 
satisfactorily without leaving craters. 
Water dispersible grade of glyceryl 
mono-ricinoleate and polyethlene glycol 
400 monolaurate, Sterox CD (Mon- 
santo Chemical Company) have been 
used for this purpose. They also help 
in wetting the pigment. 
Thickeners The purpose of these 
substances is to increase the viscosity to 
a point at which pigment suspension and 
good package stability, and good appli- 
cation consistency will result. They 
also help in controlling to some extent 
the levelling properties of the paint. 
Materials used are water-soluble cellu- 
lose compounds, alginate salts, and poly- 
acrylate salts. 
Plasticizer — The use of plasticizer ap- 
plies to Type I and in certain cases to 
Types 2and 3. The Type I latex is a post 
plasticized system (latex is plasticized 
after the polymer is formed to yield a 
film forming binder). The plasticizer 
should have the following properties for 
best results: 

1. Compatible with styrene polymer 

to give a clear film. 

. Act as a solvent for styrene poly- 
mer in order that the coalescences 
of plasticized polymer particles 
will be complete in the final film. 
There should be a _ sufficient 
volume of plasticizer to insure 


ultimate film continuity and 
strength. 

3. Fluid — If solid render it fluid 
by dissovling in appropriate 
solvent. 

4. Capable of being emulsified. 

Phthalate esters, phosphate esters, 

chlorinated aromatics hydrocarbons are 
examples of applicable materials. 
Preservative — This material must be 
used when putrifiable material such as 
casein or protein substances are used as 
stabilizers. Santophen and Santobrite 
(Monsanto Chemical Company) Dowi- 
cide A & G (Dow Chemical Company) 
have proven effective. 


Preparation of Paints 
Type I Latex 


1. Prepare protective colloid solution 
and emulsifier in the presence of the foam 
suppressor, add pigments and sufficient 
water to disperse the mixture. Good 
results are obtained when the ammonium 
salt of Lustrex 820 (Monsanto Chemical 
Company) is the protective colloid. 
2. The selected plasticizer is emulsified 
with the above emulsifier-protective 
colloid solution or dispersion. For 
emulsification, no high speed mixers are 
necessary, ordinary mixing or grinding 
equipment will suffice. 
3. Type I latex, any additional water, 
or other materials to complete the paint 
system are added to the plasticizer- 
emulsion combination (steps 1 and 2) 
and this is mixed thoroughly with or- 
dinary mixing equipment. 
Type II Latex 

The protective colloid solution is pre- 
pared separately and the dispersion of 
the pigments is accomplished in the pro- 
tective colloid solution. In case of 
Lustrex 820 (Monsanto Chemical Co.) 
protective colloid, the dispersion of the 
pigment may be accomplished during 
the formation of the colloid solution as in 
Type I latex process. In either case the 
pigment dispersion plus a foam sup- 
pressor is added to Type II latex, along 
with any other additive, and the whole 
mixture is subjected to a very thorough 
mixing to complete the paint. Since 
Type II contains the plasticizer, no more 
need be added. 
Type III Latex 


Same as Type II. 


Mechanism of Drying 


Plasticized styrene or styrene co- 
polymers particles are suspended in the 
external phase, but are not soluble in it. 
When applied, the external phase evap- 
orates and as it evaporates the remaining 
particles become de-emulsified (emul- 
sion breaks) and as a result the particles 
coalesce forming a continuous film. 
Since the coalesced particles cannot be 
readily emulsified, the film quickly be- 
comes highly water-resistant insofar as 
its ability to redissolve is concerned. 
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Mr. Parker stated that some 20 mil- 
n gallons of latex paints were sold in 
51 and this is attributed to the follow- 

properties of latex paints: ease of 
lication, rapid dry, freedom from 
f shing, odorless, good alkali and acid 
r. istance, excellent sealing, washabil- 
ii , and stain resistant. 


VINYL COPOLYMERS 


Of particular interest was Mr. Calsi- 
bet’s statement that the vinyl chloride 
type polymers account for approximate- 
ly 80 per cent of the resin production 
mmonly classified as vinyl. Of this 
iin group of polymers, the vinyl! chlor- 
ide acetate copolymers were the first to 
achieve industrial significance and they 
make up the bulk of the resins used in 
vinyl coatings today. 

Ba' elite produced the first copolymer 
vinyl resin (polymers of vinyl chloride 
and vinyl acetate) in 1932. A desirable 
combination of the chemical resistance 
and inertness of polyvinyl chloride and 
the good solubility properties of poly- 
vinyl acetate was sought. It was found 
that a copolymer consisting of 87% vinyl] 
chloride and 13% vinyl acetate of me- 
dium molecular weight gave a desirable 
balance between chemical resistance, 
solubility, film strength and thermo- 
plasticity. Later, this led to a series 
of copolymers in various molecular 
weight or viscosity grades. 


Modifying Groups 


\bout ten years ago, a further modifi- 
cation was made in the polymer chain, 
which involved the introduction of free 
carboxyl and hydroxy] groups. 

It was noted that carboxy! groups in 
the cl ain, in srrall proportions, improved 
the adhesion of vinyls to metallic sur- 
faces. In addition, the carboxy] groups 
permits reaction with other resins and 
Lasic pigments and impart certain 
thermosetting properites to the vinyl 
polymer. 

It was found that small proportions of 
hydroxyl groups improve the compati- 
Litity of the vinyl copolymer with other 
t. pes of resins, improve the adhesion to 
nany surfaces such as cellulosics, raise 
t'e softening point and increase the 
t asile strength. 

Mr. Calsibet then covered in detail 

+h important factors as_ solubility 

iracteristics, plasticization, pigmen- 
tion, air dry and baked viny] coatings. 


lubility 

Medium viscosity resins comprise 
out 20 to 23 per cent resin base solu- 
ms. Ketones comprise about 4% of the 
inner component. For fast evaporat- 
g thinners used on paper, cloth or 
rous surfaces, MEK or acetone is the 
lvent. Spray finishes are formulated 
»und MIBK while baking type finish- 
are modified with slower ketones such 
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as cyclohexanone or ethyl butyl ketone. 
Aromatic hydrocarbons are used as 
diluents. Aliphatic hydrocarbons are to 
be avoided since they are powerful pre- 
cipitants for vinyl resins. An important 
consideration in vinyl chloride resin 
solutions is the inclusion of about 
0.2% of propylene oxide in the thinner as 
a precaution against traces of acid either 
in the resin or thinner. This prevents 
corrosion of the container often followed 
by a discoloration of the resin solution. 


Plasticizer 

These include phthalates, phosphates 
and linear polyester types. 10-20 per 
cent plasticizer based on the weight of 
resin is required for solution coatings. 
Tricresy] phosphate and di-2-ethyl hexyl 
phthalate are most widely used. 

Important considerations in the se- 
lection of a plasticizer are compatibility, 
color retention, non-volatility, resistance 
to water, oil and to chemicals. 


Pigmentation 


Pigments of maximum hiding power 
are desired in order to prevent too great 
a change in the film properties due to the 
bulk of pigment in the film. Fillers and 
extenders are rarely used. Pigments 
containing iron and zinc are to be avoid- 
ed since they catalyze the thermal de- 
gradation of the resin and are avoided in 
finishes baked above 300°F. Most vinyl 
resins with the exception of types con- 
taining carboxyl groups are non-reactive 
toward pigments and as a result do not 
readily wet pigments. For best results 
the pigment is dispersed in a fluxed mass 
of resin and plasticizer on a 2-roll rubber 
mill. The pigment chips are converted 
to a paste by soaking in a small amount 
of solvent and then stirring to a smooth 
consistency. With viscous solutions, 
internal mixers are effective in dispersing 
the pigments. Ball and pebble mills are 
used with a limited number of pigments 
for glossy finishes. 


Baked Coatings 


For adhesion to smooth surfaces 
straight vinyl copolymers require a bak- 
ing temperature of 350°-375°F. Long 
bake at low temperatures does not devel- 
op adhesion, according to Mr. Calsibet. 
In multiple coat application, it is only 
necessary to bake the primer at 350°F. 
to obtain adhesion. Subsequent coats 
require baking only to speed the removal 
of solvents. 

Since degradation of the resin occurs 
at specified baking temperatures, it is 
necessary to add stabilizers which are 
capable of reacting with the liberated 
hydrogen chloride. Lead pigments and 
epoxide compounds are satisfactory for 
this purpose. 


Air-Dry Coatings | 
For developing adhesion over smooth 





surfaces, reactive-type resins must be 
used in the formulation of air-dry sys- 
tems. For such surfaces as metal, glass, 
or ceramics, the free carboxyl type is re- 
commended. Usually 50 per cent or 
more of this type with one of the non- 
reactive resin works satisfactorily. For 
such surfaces as old paints, thermosetting 
plastics, cellulosics, the free hydroxyl 
type is recommended. VMCH is the 
free carboxy type and VAGH is desig- 
nated as the free hydroxy type resin. 


With resin VMCH basic materials are 
to be avoided since they react with the 
carboxyl groups and destroy their ability 
to adhere. Basic pigments will cause 
livering. Solutions of this particular 
resin must be neutral. If acid, corrosion 
of containers will occur; this may be 
avoided by incorporating propylene 
oxide in thinner formulation. 


VAGH is a vinyl chloride acetate-al- 
cohol resin, the hydroxyl groups present 
reactive positions through which the 
resin can be chemically modified or in- 
solubilized. Of particular interest with 
this type of resin is the development of 
air-dry corrosion resistant finishes which 
are applied over a viayl butyral wash 
primer. Here VAGH resin is required to 
obtain adhesion. 


Dispersion Coatings 


There are two types of dispersion 
coatings, plastisols and organosols. 


A plastisol is a dispersion of submicro- 
scopic particles of high molecular weight 
vinyl chloride or vinyl chloride-acetate 
resin in a plasticizer. When heated the 
plasticizer dissolves or fuses the resin 
particles into a homogeneous elastomeric 
state. 

Vinyl dispersion resin compounds 
containing volatile organic liquids are 
called organosols. The volatile content 
ranges from 5-50% by weight of the 
finished organosol and usually consists 
of low-priced liquids. 


Preparation of organosol is carried out 
by adding all ingredients — resin, plas- 
ticizer, stabilizer, pigment, filler and 
volatile liquids in a pebble mill grinding 
for 18-24 hours. Water cooled mills are 
used to permit accurate control of 
temperature. 

The quality of grind, age stability and 
viscosity characteristics of the finished 
organosol is dependent on the ratio of 
various types of liquids present. Con- 
sidering plasticizers, ketones, esters as 
dispersants, and classifying aromatic, 
naphthenic and aliphatic hydrocarbons 
as diluents, proper balance between these 
two are important. Too much diluent 
results in flocculation aad too much 
dispersant results in excessive swelling 
of the resin particles. 

Plastisols are prepared on a three roll 
mill; or in some cases in a pony mixer. 
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HELLIGE 


COLORIMETER 
For Grading and Control 


Colorimeter and turbidmeter is 
designed for chemical analysis, 
product grading and process con- 
trol in paint and varnish manufac- 
ture. Uses include detection of 
contamination, control of poly- 
merization, and color grading of 
solvents. 

This unit features selective color 
filters covering the entire visible 
spectrum, square and round ab- 
sorption tubes, sealed photocell, 
meter, and automatically focused 
bulb. Three-step operation gives 
quick readings. Operates on all 
standard voltages and frequencies, 
as well as from two small dry cell 
batteries for complete portability. 
Hellige Inc., 877 Stewart Ave., 
Garden City, N. Y. 


POWDER CAMERAS 
For X-Ray Diffraction 


Available in two sizes, 114.59 mm. 
and 57.3 mm. diameters, these new 
cameras will record up to 17 Angs- 
trom spacings with copper radia- 
tion, with low air scatter and 
unusually clear patterns in the for- 
ward reflection region. 

Briefly, the new Philips powder 
cameras incorporate these features: 
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higher intensities, requiring short- 
er exposure time; better relative 
intensities; lower background; 
clean low angle forward reflection 
region; high degree of alignment 
and realignment precision; high 
resolution; cameras adaptable to 
tracks of other existing standard 
types of x-ray diffraction appar- 
atus; large camera will record 
spacings up to 17 Angstroms with 
copper radiation and up to 26 Ang- 
roms with chromium radiation. 
Research & Control Instruments 
Div., North American Philips Co., 
Inc., 750 S. Fulton Ave., Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. 


TWIN-SHELL BLENDER 
With Intensifier Bar 

Twin-Shell blenders is equipped 
with a rotating ‘‘Intensifier Bar’’. 
The lug-studded intensifier bar 
improves mixing action by effec- 
tively breaking up lumps, dispersing 
materials which tend to agglomer- 
ate, and homogenizing liquids into 
solid mixes. 

The blenders are used for mixing 
paint pigments, insecticides, metal 
powders, plastic powders, ceramic 
glazes, detergents, dyes, minerals, 
resins and many other compounds. 

Descriptive literature on the 
intensifier bar and on the twin- 
shell blenders may be obtained 
from the Patterson-Kelley Com- 
pany,516 Warren St., East Strouds- 
burg, Pa. 


PATTERSON-KELLEY 
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MURPHY & MILLER 


HUMIDITY CABINET 


Eliminates Condensation 

A Humidity testing cabinet with 
a 27 cu. ft. working area will supply 
relative humidity between 20% 
and 95% in the temperature range 
+35°F to +185°F. 

Among the advantages claimed 
for the new unit by the manufac- 
turer are faster temperature regula- 
tion throughout the range, and the 
elimination of troublesome and 
damaging condensation caused by 
changing temperatures during the 
course of a test. 

Optional equipment includes 4 
time schedule control system whic) 
will pre-set dry and wet bulb ten 
peratures and thereby vary the re - 
ative humidity progressively to ar 
desired sequence. Murphy & M 
ler, 1326 S. Michigan Ave., Ch 
cago, Ill. 


ALUMINUM TINTING PAST 
Formulating Polychromes 
Aluminum Tinting Paste N 
222 is said to impart greater tw 
tone, flash, and glamor for pol 
chrome or metallic finishes. Giv« 
brighter finishes. Metal content 
65%, weight per solid gallon is 12 
245 lbs., and it has a bulking vali 
of 0.0820 gal. per pound. Aluminu: 
Co. of America, Pittsburgh 19, P: 
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BROOKFIELD 


VISCOMETER 
Portable Type 


Eight-speed Brookfield viscomet- 
er is designated Model LVT. With 
its 200 to 1 ratio of speeds starting 
at .3rpm, this model is useful where 
wide ranges of viscosity may be 
encountered. 

When equipped with UL adap- 
ter, this viscometer can measure 
any viscosity between .5cps and 
2,000,000 cps with accuracy, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer. 

In addition to the new eight- 
speed illustrated and described 
above, and a new modified four 
model, this line includes 
some 10 other single and four- 
speed models in various rpm’s up to 
600. May be secured with explo- 
sion-proof construction. 


speed 


Determinations are secured di- 
rectly in centipoises by merely 
inserting the instruments spindle 
in the material to be measured, 
flicsing on a switch, and reading 
die’. Brookfield Engineering Lab- 

ories, Inc., Porter St., Stough- 

Mass. 


* ROMETER 
Surface Measurement 


Pyro” surface pyrometer is 
ilable with a selection of 14 dif- 
nt types of thermocouples and 
‘nsion arms to meet every sur- 

and sub-surface temperature 
suring problem, according to 

manufacturer. Temperature 
lings can be taken readily from 


the large 4-3/4 inch direct-reading 
dial. Available in five different 
temperature ranges for all labor- 
atory and plant use. Pyrometer 
Instrument Co., Bergenfield, N. J. 


PAINT STRAINER 
Rugged Construction 


Rein-Strainer has an aluminum- 
coated steel wire stand that sup- 
ports an aluminum funnel in which 
copper-mesh strainer is held in 
place by a steel wire loop. Accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, this 
strainer is durable and rust resis- 
tant and practical for the labora- 
tory. Gardner Laboratory, Inc., 


4723 Elm St., Bethesda, Md. 





GARDNER 


TRIPLE BEAN BALANCE 
Has Undivided Tare 


Undivided tare will render this 
balance useful in the laboratory and 
industrial applications where it is 
desirable to obtain net value of the 
product being weighed without 
further calculations. The empty 
container is balanced by use of the 
tare poise which can be locked on 
the undivided tare rod for repeti- 
tive weighings. The value read on 
the balance after filling the contain- 
er thus represents only the material 
in the container. 

The balance is equipped with 
stainless steel plate and etched 
stainless steel beams. It features a 
full load capacity of 2610 grams 
with a sensitivity of 1/10 gram. 
In addition to the standard metric 
balance it can also be supplied in 
the avoirdupois or troy standards. 
Ohaus Scale Corp., 1050 Commerce 
Ave., Union, N. J. 
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FOSTER 


COMPUTER 
For Pipe Friction Loss 


Slide rule computes the friction 
of varying capacities in different 
sizes of pipe with the viscosity of 
the liquid being known. With 
this slide rule, accurate pipe fric- 
tion losses can be determined for 
all liquids, from those with the 
viscosity of water up to those with 
an equivalent viscosity of 500,000 
S.S.U. Especially useful in deter- 
mining the size of pumps and the 
horse-power required to drive the 
pumps, in chemical plants, in 
paint, varnish and lacquer works, 
and in other industries where the 
handling of viscous liquids or semi- 
solids is a production necessity. 
Available from the Foster Pump 
Works, Inc., 50 Washington Street, 
Brooklyn 1, New York. 


SYNTHETIC WAX BEADS 
Ease in Handling 


The high melting point (143° C.) 
synthetic wax, Acrawax C is now 
available in bead form. This form 
offers definite advantages in hand- 
ling and use. The beads are of 
relatively uniform small particle 
size which flow readily when poured 
from the drum. ‘“Fines’’ have been 
reduced to a minimum. 

Acrawax C is also supplied in the 
following forms, solid, powdered, 
atomized, and (aqueous) disper- 
sion S-933. This product is used 
as a lubricant, release agent, anti- 
tack agent, electrical insulant, for 
moistureproofing and as an additive 
for waxes, asphalt and resins to 
raise their melting points. The 
industries in which it is used are 
metals, adhesives, plastics, rubber, 
paints, electrical, textile and as- 
phalt. 

Samples and complete data are 
available from the manufacturer, 
Glyco Products Co., Inc., 26 Court 
Street, Brooklyn 2, New York. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


MANUFACTURERS 


DIFFERENTIAL 
COLORIMETER 
Infrequent Standardization 


Useful in obtaining color meas- 
urements of paints, liquid solutions, 
pigments, etc. Simple to operate 
and provides quick readings. 

Three color filters give approxi- 
mations to the I.C.I. X, Y, and Z 
functions, and transmissions and 
reflections are measured directly. 
The linearity of the instrument is 
within approximately 0.2 per cent 
reflectance or transmission down to 
10 per cent; by standardizing on 
a known dark panel, the range can 
be extended far below 10 per cent, 
with linearity within approximately 
0.02 per cent. The dial can be read 
to 0.1 per cent, and hundredths of 
a per cent can be readily estimated. 
The dead zone (back-lash) does not 
exceed 0.02 per cent reflectance or 
transmission. 

Because colorimeter is highly 
stable after a warm-up of 4% hour, 
it requires infrequent standardiza- 
tion, according to the manufactur- 
er. Operates from 60 cycle 115 
volt power mains. Manufacturers 
Engineering & Equipment Corp., 
Hatboro, Pa. 


ELECTRIC HEATERS 
Improved Types 

Design of Chromalox type TBL 
electric tank heater now includes 
a vapor-tight terminal box as a 
standard feature. Heavy duty 
Chromalox tubular elements are 
welded to the sealed, electrical con- 
nection housing and the wiring is 
brought out to the terminal box 
through a thick-walled steel pipe. 
The new construction is intended 
to give longer, safer usage of the 
units in the presence of corrosive 
and penetrating vapors. 
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Chromalox TBL units are avail- 
able in steel, alloy, or stainless with 
ratings from 3 to 7.5 Kw. Heated 
height ranges from 1144” to 4334” 
and length of feet from 13-7/16” 
to 25-9/16”. 

The type ARMT §screw-plug 
unit with explosion-proof or vapor- 
tight terminal box is now available 
with wider built-in thermostatic 
range. 

The safety features of this unit 
minimize the danger of heating 
near explosive fumes from gasoline, 
natural gas, acetone, lacquers, etc. 
This type of heater is used for proc- 
ess heating in oil refining, paint, 
chemical, and plastics manufactur- 
ing. The built-in thermostat sim- 
plifies installation and wiring. E. 
L. Wiegand, 7632 Thomas Blvd., 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


VISCOSITY CUP 
Pressurized Type 

Pressurized viscosity cup permits 
greater accuracy and latitude in 
viscosity studies as a result of re- 
search on Vinylite dispersions, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer. 

It is fast, accurate, simple to 
operate, and is especially suited for 
plastisols, organosols, mill pastes, 
inks, greases and dispersions. 

Measures of viscosities are in 
terms of pressure, quantity, time 
and orifice size. Various orifice 
sizes are available, and operating 
pressures range from 0 to 100 psi. 


CASTOR 


For further information, contact 
Castor Laboratory Equipment 
Company, 741 Shady Lane, Mount 


Lebanon, Pittsburgh 34, Pennsy 
vania. 


WOLLASTONITE 
Pigment Extender 

Calcium metasilicate, known ¢ ; 
wollastonite, is a white minera , 
which according to the manufac - 
turer has remarkable physical an | 
chemical uniformity. It is fibrou s 
in nature and recommended ; 3 
paint extender pigment. Wolla: - 
tonite as a paper coating pigment 
is being investigated. Has possib'e 
use as a filler in asphalt tile and 
plastic. 

Four commercial grades are being 
produced, a P-1 grade for paint 
trade, C-1 for the ceramic industry, 
and two fiber grinds, F-1 and F-2. 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., 77 Frank- 
lin St., Boston, Mass. 


CABOT 


PAINT CHIPS & RESIN 
Varied Uses 

Designated ‘9200”’ Paint Chips, 
these chips are especially ideal for 
the smaller paint manufacturer, 
and easily prepared for a wide va- 
riety of finishes. Colors and pig- 
ments are already dispersed in the 
resin ready for direct mixing int 
solvents. 

9200” Paint Resin has been dc - 
signed for large manufacturers an | 
are compatible with other types « 
resins, plasticizers and extender 
Finishes formulated with this resi 
are said to have good resistance 
acids and alkalies. This resin al: » 
offers more flexibility in compoun 
ing any desired finish with contro 
led drying time. It is said thi 
paints prepared from ‘‘9200”’ Resi 
have can and dip-tank stability. 

Both chips and resin are recon 
mended for manufacture of traffi 
stucco, concrete, aluminum finishe 
and acid-resistant enamels, an 
wall sealers. Marbon Corp., Gar 
Indiana. 
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It’s lead soaps that doit... 


Lead soaps give a paint film the distensibility 
and flexibility needed to prevent cracking and 
scaling under the stresses set up by varying 
thermal and humidity conditions. 


And to form these soaps, you now have a pig- 
ment that’s more economical and efficient than 
any other type of “lead”: “Dutch Boy” Basic 
Silicate White Lead “45 X”. 


Basic Silicate y This latest development in white lead con- 


centrates the reactive portion of each pigment 


White Lead particle at the surface. Thus, it makes available 


proportionately larger amounts of “lead”. 


rf ”7 You use fewer pounds, too 
That’s because 60 to 63 weight units of “Dutch 
” : ae ; Boy” Basic Silicate White Lead “45 X” equal in 
lead” at its efficient, economical best volume 100 weight units of standard white lead 
types. 

‘ATIONAL LEAD COMPANY: New York 6; Atlanta; Many leading paint manufacturers are reduc- 
— > a 8; — eos wd = siraaty ing costs, without sacrificing quality, by using 
iladelphia 25; Pitts’ ; St. 3 rancisco 10; = all A ;: 
loston 9} Citational Leed Go. of Mase). _ “Dutch Boy” Basic Silicate White Lead “45 X” in 

“Su. on. ° their outside white formulations. Try it yourself. 
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Arizona Chemical specializes in tall oil frac- 
tionation at its modern plant in Panama City, 
Florida ...a center of raw material supply. 


That’s our story in a nutshell. 


Because we specialize in fractionation, our 

Acintol* Tall Oil products give you advantages 
you can’t get elsewhere. And pleasantly enough 
... Satisfied customers seem to agree with us. 


Acintol Tall Oil products are: 


VERSATILE ... available in a range of grades 
for use in paint driers . . . in esters for paints 
and varnishes . . . in modified alkyd resins . . . 
in linoleum and linoleum binders... or any- 
where you need a reliable source of rosins or 
fatty acids of semi-drying oils. 


when you can be sure? 


ECONOMICAL . . . since the raw material comes 
from a domestic supply and is free from the 
many rapidly changing factors affecting other 
fatty acids and rosins, Acintol Tall Oil prod- 
ucts are not subject to wide price fluctuations. 


call a specialist in 


AVAILABLE . . . no worries about shortage here. 
You can get swift deliveries in the quantity 
you desire. 


TALL OU 


products 


Or Hicuest Quatity... only Arizona’s 
specialization can bring you products with 
specifications like those below: 





the highest quality tall oil rosin” the outstanding tall oil fatty acid 


available commercially 


tall oil rosin 
Typical Specifications 
Acid number 160-170 
Saponification number 168-178 
Fatty Acid content 0-3% 


Softening point 158-190°F 
Color N-WW 


with low unsaps and low rosin 


ACINTOL FA #2 
tall oil fatty acid 


Typical Specifications 

Acid number 192-195 
Linoleic acid 46% 
Rosin acids 1.5% max 
Unsaponifiables 2.7% max 
Color (Gardner) 6-8 


the distilled tall oil 
with low unsaps 


distilled tall oil 
Typical Specifications 
Acid number 
Rosin acids 
Fatty acid total 63-67% 
Unsaponifiables 1.5-2.5% 
Color (Gardner) 8-11 


188-193 
30-34% 





*Trade-mork 
**Tall Oil Rosin a: defined by The Noval 
Stores Act, Sec. 160.305. 


See for yourself what Acintol Products can do. Send today for samples and quotations. 


Producers of: 
ACINTOL C Crude Tall Oi 
ACINTOL D & DLR Distilled Tall Oi 
ACINTOL P Tall Oil Pitch 
ACINTOL R Tall Oil Rosin 
ACINTOL FA #1 & FA #2 Tall Oil 
Fatty Acids 


ARIZONA CHEMICAL COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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PRIME COATS 


improve paint 
systems 





Finish Paint on Primer Base 


Weathering tests on saw-cut panels prove that white-lead-base 
primers, used in two coat house paint systems, improve adhesive 
and water resistant qualities and lengthen protective and dec- 
orative life. 


The test panels show how, after one year’s exposure to Long 
Island’s erratic weather conditions, the system with the white- 
lead-base primer has maintained its film integrity and adhesion 
and that the finish coat formulation is not as suitable as a primer. 


No stronger or more convincing argument can be given for 
using white lead pigment in your primer formulations; and 
certainly, no customer could ask for better proof of the pro- 
tection of white lead primers in his house paint systems. For 
information on the most effective use of “lead” in your paints, 
write for “White Lead in Mixed Pigment House Paints,” and 
“White Lead Technical Bulletin #1.” Lead Industries Asso- 
ciation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


In this comparative weathering test, a commercial, lead-base, finish paint, 
was applied, self-primed, to a cedar panel (right). The panel on the left 
has a topcoat of the same finish paint but it has been applied over a 
typical, white lead-base, multiple pigment primer. On both panels the 
edges were thoroughly sealed with two coats of L.I.A. primer P-4. Cross 
grain saw cuts were subsequently made two inches into the panels from 
one edge. The panels were then exposed 45 deg. south vertical at 
Sayville, Long Island, New York. 





Self Primed Finish Paint 


(MAGNIFICATION 4X) 


The photographs show the film cracking effect moisture bas on the self 
primed house paint system as compared to the protection given by 
white lead base paint, formulated as a primer. 


“LEAD” LENGTHENS THE LIFE OF PAINT BECAUSE: 


lt Stabilizes .. . neutralizes acidic compounds resulting It Resists Water . . . reduces water sorption toa snail 
from decomposition of the vehicle — prevents the film fraction of that of ead: free paints. 


from becoming soft or liquefying. 


It Plasticizes . . . forms lead soaps which increase film  # Limits Oil Penetration . . . holds more of the vehicle 


flexibility. 


in the film where it is needed; less in the substrata. 


It Strengthens . . . mechanically reinforces the film, 


increasing its elastic strength with flexible, spiny lead- It Prevents Chalking and Inhibits Mildew . . . makes 

























































































soap particles, paint look better, longer. 
L.1.A. PRIMER P-4* FINISH PAINT 
___ Pigmentation (64.1%) Per Cent Ib./100 gal. Pigmentation (63.1%) Per Cent Ib./100 gal. 
White Lead 48.5 473 White Lead 35.0 336 
nThestoen Dionie 15.1 148 earache 30.0 290 
Magnesium Silicate 35.4 345 Anatase Titanium 
Litharge 1.0 10 Dioxide 15.0 145 
Total 100.0 Magnesium Silicate 20.0 191 
Vehicle (35.9%) Per Cent Total 100.0 
Raw Linseed Oil 34.0 187 Vehicle (36.9%) Per Cent 
vai7er™ 21.0 3 Refined Linseed Oil 60.0 336 
a 10.5 58 Bodied Linseed Oil (Z-2) 15.0 84 
ewe et SSS 5° 2 Mineral Spirits 22.0 124 
Mineral Spirits 29.0 160 Driers 3.0 16 
Total 100.0 1524 Total 100.0 1522 
PVC—39.4% PVC—33% 


* formula from “White Lead Technical Bulletin #1.” 
** 60 parts linseed oil; 40 parts dehydrated castor oil, bodied to obtain a viscosity of V. Gardner 70% 


solids in mineral spirits 





***5 gal. length, low acid number ester gum varnish cooked with dehydrated castor oil. Viscosity is B-C <8 Se 
i YUL LL 


Gardner at 59% solids. 


















































Walter W. Cranmer 


N. Y. Club Holds 
Lively May Meeting 


Some 250 members and guests attend- 
ed the regular May Meeting of the New 
York Paint and Varnish Production 
Club on May Ist. The evening program 
included the election of officers for the 
coming year, a talk by Walter W. Cran- 
mer of the Philadelphia Naval Shipyard 
on “The Navy Looks at Maintenance 
Painting’, a report on the Mattiello 
Memorial and PaVaC awards. 

William Greco, Federation Council 
representative from the New York Club 
reported on the spring meeting of the 
council held at Baltimore on April 19th. 

Dr. Raymond B. Kirk of the Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute, chairman of the 
Mattiello Memorial committee stated 
that the collection of paint industry 
literature is growing steadily and that he 
hoped that in the near future a separate 
room or alcove could be assigned for this 
purpose at the college. 

The chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee, William J. Greco, proposed the 
following men for club officers for the 
coming year: E. Dale Albert, M. J. 
Merkin Paint Co. for president; W. W. 
Santoro, Standard-Toch Chemicals, Inc. 
for vice-president; John S. Congleton, 
Maas & Waldstein Co. for secretary; 
Irving Flaumenhaft, Lacquer & Chemi- 
cal Corp. for treasurer. E. Paterno, 
Technical Color and Chemical Works, 
Inc.; Francis J. Rogers, Adco Chemical 
Co., and F. M. Damitz, National Var- 
nished Products Corp. were slated for 
the executive committee. 

The PaVaC Award is an honor be- 
stowed by the Club on members for out- 
standing contributions to the advance- 
ment of the Protective Coatings Indus- 
try and the New York Paint and Var- 
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nish Production Club. President Herbert 
E. Hillman bestowed the honor to the 
eight members receiving the Award this 
year. 

E. Dale Albert, Chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee announced that all 
arrangements have been completed for 
the Club’s June 7, 1952 outing to be held 
at the Jumping Brook Country Club in 
Neptune, New Jersey. Dale then in- 
troduced the speaker of the evening 
Walter W. Cranmer. 

Mr. Cranmer is a group leader at the 
Philadelphia Naval Shipyard in charge 
of research on protective coatings at the 
Industrial Test Laboratory. He holds a 
B.S. degree from Temple University and 
has published many papers on protective 
coating subjects, his latest being a paper 
on “Gasoline Resistant Tank Linings”’. 

In “The Navy Looks at Maintenance 
Painting’? Walter Cranmer pointed out 
that the real proof of a coatings perform- 
ance can be had only by extensive prac- 
tical application. He feels that there 
may be something to the claim that much 
money is wasted on testing procedures 
as well as on formulations primarily be- 
cause laboratory conditions of tests do 
not reflect true field conditions. As a 
result the stress today in Navy test work 
is to improve application methods and to 
train Navy personnel in the proper 
preparation procedures. Paints devel- 
oped and tested to give excellent results 
under laboratory standards have too 
often failed under fleet service condi- 
tions. However, in most cases the fail- 
ure has been traced back to poor surface 
preparation. Heretofore, it has not been 
considered too important to remove all 
the rust which formed in steel. Tests 
prove that the life of a coating can be 
extended immeasurably if the time and 
trouble is taken to prepare the surface 
properly in the first place. 

Because of the difficulty in always 
getting a rust free surface, Mr. Cranmer 
described a series of tests made over rust. 
Rusted panels were finished with many 
types of coating and exposed to a marine 
atmosphere. By means of slides these 
exposures were shown before and after; 
exposure time was short according to 
usual standards being in the order of two 
to four months to failure. 

Other slides shown were of sections of 
naval vessels before painting, after the 
surface had been prepared, after paint- 
ing and finally the exposed job. A reg- 
ular part of the Navy program today is 
the photographing and recording of these 
test sections on equipment and ships. 
As a consequence, the personnel of the 
fleet are doing a much better painting 
job and are proud of the test work they 
are doing. 

After an extended question and answer 
period a color movie was shown that is 
used to train Navy men in the fundamen- 
tals of good surface preparation and 
proper painting procedure. 














R. W. Quarles Addresses 
New England Club 


The New England Paint & Varnish 
Production Club met for a regular April 
meeting at the Hotel Puritan with 65 
members and guests present. 

Speaker for the evening was Dr. Rich- 
ard W. Quarles of Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Co. The main theme of his 
talk was the precautions necessary to 
obtain good performance from wash 
primers. ‘Clean surfaces are the most 
important single factor in insuring the 
adhesion and life of a vinyl coating,” 
stated Dr. Quarles. Profusely illustrat- 
ing his talk with panels, Dr. Quarles went 
on to show the failures that result from 
improperly prepared surfaces. 

* 
C. L. Warwick, Executive 


Secretary of ASTM Dies 


C. Laurence Warwick, executive sec- 
retary, American Society for Testing 
Materials, and its administrative head 
since 1919, died recently shortly after 
presidiag at a dinner honoring the retir- 
ing Treasurer of the Society. 

Mr. Warwick had been active in the 
Society since 1909 when he graduated 
from the University of Pennsylvania in 
civil engineering. While he was instruc- 
tor and assistant professor at the Uni- 
versity, he also served as assistant 
secretary of ASTM with Edgar Mar- 
burg, the Society’s founder secretary. 
In 1919, on the death of Dr. Marburg, 
he was appointed secretary-treasurer 
(chief executive officer) and in 1946 be- 
came executive secretary. 

He had made many notable contribu- 
tions to the field of standardization and 
research in materials and was recognized 
as an outstanding authority on materials. 
One of his important contributions was 
in the War Production Board during 
World War II, where he served as Head 
of the Specifications Branch of the Con- 
servation Division, and later headed the 
Materials Division. This work resulted 
in tremendous savings of critical and 
strategic war materials through the 
issuance of emergency standards and in 
other ways. 

« 
New Still Doubles Nuodex 


Production of Naphthenic 


The new stainless steel vacuum still, 
placed in operation recently in the 
Elizabeth plant of Nuodex Products Co., 
Inc., drier manufacturers, will more than 
double the company’s production rate of 
distilled naphthenic and other organic 
acids, 

The new still improves the purity and 
uniformity of acids refined by removing 
contamination and minimizing color and 
odor. Also, in times of tight supply of 
some raw acids it permits the use of 
more available acids, yet produces a re- 
fined product of excellent quality. 
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UCC Executive Appointments 

Morse G. Dial has been elected presi- 
dent of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corp. and Kenneth H. Hannan has been 
elected treasurer according to a recent 
announcement by Fred H. Haggerson, 
chairman of the board. 

. 

RCI Opens New Technical 
Service Lab in Midwest 
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technical service laboratory 
sales and 


A new 
and offices for management, 
office personnel have been opened by 
Reichhold Chemicals, Inc., at the com- 


pany’s Midwest Division (Argo) plant, 


located at 7738 West 61st Place, Sum- 
mit, Ill. Total floor space spread over 
two stories approximates 9,000 square 
feet. 

John M. Hafeli, General Manager, 
says of the expanded facilities, ““RCI- 
Argo is better equipped at present than 
ever before to serve its customers, due 
to the fact that management and sales 
offices and technical service laboratories 
are now located under one roof.”’ 

The technical service laboratory, 
under the direction of James L. Pool, 
occupies the second floor. Mr. Pool has 
had wide experience in the paint, var- 
nish and related fields, and his back- 
ground includes both sales and technical 
service work. 

RCI’s new offices and laboratory may 
be reached by telephoning either Reli- 
ance 5-4400 or Summit 2400. 

° 
Du Pont To Mark 150th 
Anniversary on July 18 

The 150th anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company will be marked July 18 at 
the site of the first Du Pont powder mills 
on the banks of Brandywine Creek a few 
miles from Wilmington, Del. The 
ceremonies, which wil! include a simple 
historical dramatic prologue, addresses 
by company officials, and the dedica- 
tion of a marker on the site of the first 
plant, are the focal point of observances 
by the Du Pont Company. 

About 6,000 spectators represent- 
atives from the 71 plants and Wilming- 
ton offices, retired employees, members 
of the du Pont family, and guests — will 
be on hand for the program. Thousands 
of men and women at Du Pont plants, 
laboratories and sales offices, as well as 
their families and friends, across the 


country can hear the program which will 
be broadcast over a national network. 
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Emery Holds Sales Meeting 


Among the most important announce- 
ments released at the annual meeting of 
the Chemical Sales Staff of Emery In- 
dustries, Inc., held at Cincinnati recent- 
ly, was the program of territorial ex- 
pansion now underway to insure better 
service to users of Emery fatty acids, 
Twitchell products, and plasticizers. 

Mr. A. R. McDermott who comes 
from the Chicago district office, will as- 
sume the responsibility for all sales in 
Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and Ar- 
kansas. Mr. N. F. Reinert, formerly with 
the Development and Service Depart- 
ment, is assigned to the Chicago office 
where he will work under Mr. D. R. 
Eagleson who is in charge of that office. 

A new addition to Emery’s sales staff, 
Mr. F. L. Ekstrand will be assigned to 
the Philadelphia office and will cover 


eastern Pennsylvania and southern New 
Jersey, as well as parts of Philadelphia. 

The general theme of the sales meeting 
was “Better Service to Fatty Acid 
Users’. This was highlighted by an un- 
usual panei discussion in which the in- 
dividual salesmen exchanged informa- 
tion, ideas, and experiences pertaining 
to both successful and unsuccessful sales 
experiences and product applications. 
Unusual applications of Emery fatty 
acids, plasticizers, textile oils, and emul- 
sifiers, were both enlightening and enter- 
taining. Each discussion was supple- 
mented with samples of the products 
involved. 

Several new products were released 
from the Development and Service De- 
partment to become important new 
sales products. Full details concerning 
these will be released soon. 





Eight Members of N.Y. Club 
Receive PaVaC Award 


The New York Paint and Varnish 
Production Club honored eight of its 
members at the May ist meeting by 
presenting them with a Pa VaC Award. 
The Award is made for outstanding 
contributions to the Paint and Varnish 
Industry, and to the welfare of the Club. 
The contributions of those receiving the 
award include the preparation of scien- 
tific papers, development of new test 
methods for the industry, administra- 
tion ability in the affairs of the New York 
Club and also in the Federation of Paint 
and Varnish Production Clubs. 

The names and affiliations of those 
honored at the May Ist meeting are: 


A. O. Allen — Vita Var Corporation, 
Newark, N. J., R. D. Bonney — Congo- 
leum-Nairn, Inc., Kearny, N. J., E. J. 


Cole Manufacturers Varnish Co., 
Brooklyn, N.Y., F. M. Damitz — Na- 
tional Varnished Products Corp., Wood- 
bridge, N.J., R. H. Everett — M.J. Mer- 


kin Paint Co., Inc., N.Y. City 18, N.Y., 
W. J. Greco — Socony Paint Products 
Company, Metuchen, N.J., H. F. Payne 

American Cyanamid Company, N.Y., 
20, N.Y., F. G. Schleicher — W. D. Wil- 
son Printing Ink Co., L.I. City, N.Y. 

Previous recipients of the Pa VaC 
Award include such outstanding men as 
K. J. Howe, J. J. Mattiello and R. J. 
Moore who made international reputa- 
tions in the Paint Industry. 


Baltimore Production Club 
Elects New Officers 

The final meeting for 1951-1952 year 
was held on Friday, May 9, 1952 at the 
Park Plaza Hotel, Baltimore, Md. The 
club elected unanimously the following 
officers for the September 1952 to Sep- 
tember 1953 year: 

Thomas R. Reece, president; Leonard 
H. Cohan, president-elect; William G. 
Wright, secretary and O. J. Hinz, 
treasurer. 

















All it takes is a phone call—and these vital 
industrial solvents will be delivered 
promptly to your storage tanks by speedy 
tank-truck delivery. For regular delivery, 
as well as emergency supplies, it will pay 
you to use this Barrett service. 


1. Assure flexible supplies to meet 
fluctuating demands. 
2. Save time and handling charges. 


3. Know that the aromatic solvents you 
use will be of uniform high quality. 


Barrett is Basic 
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Save time! 
Save handling costs! 


Use Barrett’s 








(PRESS tank-truck delivery of 


Aromatic Solvents 


Direct to your storage tanks! 


In 11 key industrial centers! 


BENZOL - TOLUOL - XYLOL - Hi-Flash Solvent 














Phone the Barrett office nearest you for express tank-truck 
delivery of aromatic solvents within 60 miles of these cities: 


New York..Whitehall 4-0800 
Detroit ...... Vinewood 2-2500 
Philadelphia..Jefferson3-3000 
Chicago .......... Bishop 7-4300 
Boston ............ Malden 2.7460 
Cleveland ........ Cherry 1-5943 
tLos Angeles ...... Mutual 7948 
St. Lowis ........ Lockhart 6510 
Indianapolis ....Garfield 2076 
Newark ........Mitchell 2-0960 
tBuffalo .............. Regent 3750 — seg. U. 5. Pat. Of. 








THE BARRETT DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 





tHi-Flash Solvent not available at this station 
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K. S. B. Wade 


K. Wade Joins Technical 
Staff of Binney & Smith 

K. S. B. Wade has joined Binney & 
Smith Co. as a member of its technical 
staff according to an announcement 
made by J. W. Snyder, technical director 
of the company. 

Mr. Wade received his chemical engi- 
neering degree from Northeastern Uni- 
versity. Subsequently he spent several 
years with C. K. Williams & Co. in re- 
search and technical work, specializing 
in applications of iron oxides and 
chromium oxides in the paint, paper and 
granules fields. 

He has also been connected with 
Liamond Alkali Co. in sales promotion 
work for chlorinated paraffins as applied 
to paints and plastics, and with Titanium 
Pigment Corporation as a member of 
their technical staff chiefly concerned 
with the application of Titanium pig- 
ments to all types of paints. 


Eagle-Picher Appoints 
Eastern Paint Head 

M. W. Venable, general sales manager 
of the Paint and Varnish Division of 
The Eagle-Picher Company, announces 
the appointment of Mr. Ralph R. Riker 
as eastern sales manager of that divis- 
ion. 

Well known in the paint industry, 
Riker has both a sales and a technical 
background that makes him exception- 
ally well qualified for his new post. 
Previously,. Riker had served as Sales 
service manager with Eagle-Picher. 


Riker will make his headquarters in 
New York City. 
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Harding of Boydell Paint 
Receives Wayne U. Award 


Among the five men named recei vi 12 
alumni awards for distinguished profes- 
sional and civic service at the aanual 
alumni reunion of Wayne University, 
Detroit, May 3 is Leonard J. Harding, 
general manager of Boydell Paint & 
Varnish Company. 

Harding, a 1926 business administra- 
tion graduate of Wayne, is a past presi- 
dent of the alumni association. He 
served with the Michigan National 
Guard for 17 years before entering the 
U. S. Army in 1941 with the rank of 
major. In 1943 he joined the Michigan 
State Troops, retiring in 1946 with the 
rank of colonel commanding Detroit's 
own 31st Infantry Regiment. 

For the past four years he has been 
appointed by the Mayor to the Detroit 
Clean-Up, Paint-Up, Fix-Up Committee 
and last year was vice-chairman of the 
national Committee. 

Harding’s professional activities in- 
clude membership in the Detroit Paint, 
Varnish, Lacquer Association where he 
has served as secretary, treasurer, presi- 
dent and member of the executive 
committee. 


Industrial Finishing Exhibit 
Slated for June 16-19 in Chicago 


The Industrial Finishing Exposition 
of 1952 will be held at the International 
Amphitheatre, Chicago, June 16-19. 

Carrying an “All-Industry” theme, 
the show has been enlarged to include 
manufacturers of paint, lacquer, enam- 
els, spray painting equipment, ovens, 
andall related fields. Material shortages 
and technological advances in both or- 
ganic and inorganic finishing fields 
have brought about the consolidation 
in the 1952 show. 

In conjunction with the exposition, 
the AES will hold its 39th Annual Con- 
vention at the Conrad Hilton Hotel. 


ro 
S. T. Ellis Named V.P. 
Of Commercial Solvents 


Sydney T. Ellis has been named a 
vice president of Commercial Solvents 
Corporation, it was announced by J. 
Albert Woods, president. His principal 
responsibility will be in connection with 
the company’s expansion and develop- 
ment program. During the past year 
Mr. Ellis served as Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, in which capacity he will continue. 





Canco Unveils ‘Jet’ Styling 
For Pressure Type Containers 

A wide range of new valve-type metal 
containers for various products dispeas- 
ed by pressure methods from the con- 
tainer was featured by American Can 
Company in its exhibit at the 21st Na- 
tional Packaging Exposition of the 
American Management Association in 
Atlantic City. 

The display highlighted Canco’s cus- 
tomized ‘‘jet-container” line for servic2 
to customer industries, and included a 
score of containers in sizes ranging from 
2” to 44%” high which can be tailored to 
fit the specific needs of customers. 

The pressure cans shown were adap- 
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tations of the standard 211 (beer type) 
and 202 (citrus concentrate type) sizes. 
Much interest was shown in the firm’s 
complete range of types and sizes that 
readily can be used for certain types of 
food and dairy products, pharmaceuti- 
cals, cosmetics, deodorants, lubricants, 
paints, waxes and other household and 
military items, stated T. F. Brennan, 
manager of Canco’s packaging develop- 
ment division. 


Particular attention was given to the 
company’s new “‘jet-container’’ line by 
customers seeking methods to give 
their products unique shelf space identi- 
fication and eye-appeal, Mr. Brennan 
said. 
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Left to right: E. K. Walsh aa 1G. U. Beylies, both of Canco; William P. Schott of the Socony 
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d T. F. Brennan, mgr. of Can company's development division. 
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“9200” PAINT CHIPS ~ 9200” PAINT RESIN 


Offering Greater Advantages for EVERY Paint Formulator 


Ideal for smaller manufacturer. @ Ideal for large manufacturer 


Easily prepared for wide variety @® Offers wider compatability with paint 
of finishes. resins, plasticizers and extenders 


Colors and pigments already dispersed Greater resistance to acids and alkalies 


. More fluid flexibility of compounding 
Ready for direct mixing into solvents. to any desired finish 

Spraying and dip-coating formulation Tremendous adaptability and durability 
easily prepared. plus easily controlled drying time 
Enjoy faster drying concrete paints with Excellent can and dip-tank stability 
higher gloss plus excellent hiding power. 





Use for Traffic, Stucco, Concrete Paints, Acid-Resistant Enamels, Industrial 
Aluminum Finishes, Plaster Wall Sealers, etc 


MARBON CORP. 


GARY, INDIANA 


SUBSIDIARY OF BORG - WARNER 





MARBON .. . Your Buy-Word for Product Perfection 
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E. D. Peck 


E. D. Griffin 
E. Griffin of PPG Retires; 
E. Peck Elected Vice-Pres. 


Retirement of Emmet D. Griffin as 
vice president in charge of Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company’s paint division 
has been announced by Harry B. Hig- 
gins, president. 

One of the nation's leading paint manu- 
facturing executives, Mr. Griffin will 
retire from active company work but 
will continue to serve as a member of the 
board of directors for at least a year and 
will also function as a general consultant. 

Associated with Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company since 1903, Mr. Griffin 
joined the firm at the Cleveland, Ohio 
warehouse. He assisted in opening the 
Dallas warehouse and later served as 
manager of Pittsburgh’s warehouses at 
Houston, Kansas City and Philadelphia. 

He was elected a vice president in 
1935 and was largely responsible for the 
firm’s success and growth in the highly 
competitive paint industry. 

E. D. Peck, general paint manager for 
the merchandising division of the firm 
during the past twelve years, has been 
elected as vice president to succeed Mr. 
Griffin. Mr. Peck has been associated 
with the paint industry since 1907 and 
with Pittsburgh Plate since 1939. Prior 
to his service with Pittsburgh Plate, he 
was vice president and general manager 
of Devoe and Raynolds Company of 
New York. 

* 
Plaskon Ups Cordier and Hoppens 


The filling of two technical positions 
has been announced by Dr. M. H. 
Bigelow, technical directorof the Plaskon 
Division, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Company. David E. Cordier and Dr. 
Harold A. Hoppens have been advanced 
to the posts of director of research and 
director of.technical service respectively. 
Both were formerly associate directors 
of research. 

Dr. Bigelow said that the move would 
provide greatly increased emphasis and 
supervision for the development and 
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servicing of all types of Plaskon prod- 
ucts, including the recently announced 
reinforced alkyds and other fiber glass 
and plastic resin materials. 

Cordier has been with company since 
1933 spending practically all of those 19 
years in research and development on 
plastic molding compounds. He holds 
many patents for his work and it was 
under his direction that the ‘‘alkyd fam- 
ily’’ of plastics was developed. Alkyds 
are the most important new types of 
plastics to be introduced since the end 
of World War II, and “reinforced” or 
fiber glass alkyds are the latest of six 
alkyd compounds now commercially 
available. 

Dr. Hoppens came to the Plaskon 
Division 10 years ago and has special- 
ized in research and technical service 
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work on coating resins, becoming as 
sociate director of research for tha 
group of materials in 1950. 

. 


Murtha Named Head of New 
Paint Manufacturing Co. 

Norman V. Murtha has been namec 
president of the recently organized Coro 
net Paint Mfg. Corp. 

Now in full production, a complet: 
line of white paints, both interior anc 
exterior, is being marketed under th 
trade name of “Kingpin Architectura 
Whites.’ Franchises are presently being 


negotiated wherein protection in sales 


and territorial rights are being stressed 

The Coronet plant is located in Brook 
lyn, N. Y., with executive offices located 
at 1457 Broadway, New York City. 
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JCC’s Coal Hydrogenation Process 
ncreases Coal Chemicals for Paint 


“Production of chemicals by coal hy- 
lrogenation is now a reality,”’ said Dr. 
|. G. Davidson, president of Carbide 
ind Carbon Chemicals Company, a Di- 
ision of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation in announcing the success- 
ful operation of the Company’s 11 
nillion dollar coal-hydrogenation chemi- 
cals plant at Institute, West Virginia. 

Carbide and Carbon Chemicals has 
long been one of the largest producers 
of aliphatic organic chemicals. This 
announcement marks the Company’s 
first major venture into the aromatic 
chemicals field and is one of the major 
projects included in its large expansion 
program instituted after the War, How- 
ever, chemicals from coal was not the 
primary objective of the research on the 
coal-hydrogenation project when it was 
started back in 1935 by Dr. G. O. 
Curme, Jr., now vice-president of re- 
search, UCC. 

The Company’s executives then be- 
lieved that the days of economical na- 
tural or refinery gas — the basic raw 
materials for aliphatic organic chemi- 
cals — might be numbered. The man- 
agement was looking to coal as an alter- 
native source for these gases. After 
years of long, arduous research and de- 
velopment work on the hydrogenation 
process, the gases sought were success- 
fully produced. In addition, the liquid 
hydrogenation product was rich in coal 

chemicals — so rich, in fact, that the 
research emphasis was shifted from gas 
production to the production of chemi- 
cals. Research continued and the pres- 
ent plant, with a capacity of 300 tons 
if coal a day, was built. More than 100 
hemicals have been identified in the 
i\ydrogenation process — many com- 
nercially recoverable. 

But, of most importance is the im- 
nediate future, where the coal-hydro- 
zenation process gives promise of 
wrighter days ahead for the hundreds of 
ndustries whose production is depen- 
lent upon coal chemicals — the plastics, 
‘ubber, dyestuff, perfume, paint, and 
synthetic detergents industries, to name 
1 few. For several years, they have 
been hampered by the limited supply of 
‘oal chemicals, and the demand curve 
has turned sharply upward since World 
War II. New uses have increased the 
requirements for some _ coal-derived 
chemicals by as much as 25 to 36 per 
cent per year. 
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THE CLUSTER 


The basic design pre- 
sents considerable flexi- 
bility in arranging burner 
pattern for specific re- 
quirements. 


THE DURADIANT 
BURNER 
To provide rapid heat 
transfer, it is designed 
to burn gas-air mixture 
so that a high propor- 
tion of the total heat 
produced is in the form 
of radiant energy 
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BRINGS PRECISION TO 
BATCH COOKING 


DURADIANT HEATING is the Selas 
method that makes possible precision 
control, improved quality of the heated 
product and outstanding economy in 
heating processes. Results have justly 
earned wide usage of DURADIANT 
CLUSTERS for heating varnish and other 
fluid materials. 


Improved results start with the radiant 
heat produced and applied by the SELAS 
Combustion System. Rapid, uniform heat 
transfer; precision control gained in the 
simplest way . . . exactly reproducible 
heating conditions... operator comfort 
. .. low maintenance are all possible with 
DURADIANT HEAT. 


Two types of settings are available—en- 
closed and open. Facts on the application 
of Selas Batch Cooking Systems are avail- 
able. Write today for complete catalog. 
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Figure 3. Correlation of particle size with flatting efficiency 





FLATTING AGENTS 


(From page 20) 





flexibility, and better washability. 
This same idea can be carried over 
into the manufacture of finishes for 
interior use where excellent: wash- 
ability and other properties of a 
high quality product are obtainable 
only by increasing the percentage 
of vehicular solids. Bathroom and 
kitchen finishes are two of the items 
that lend themselves to this type 
of formulation. Film clarity is also 
highly desirable and a top quality 
product demands that the flat lac- 
quer finish be as transparent as 
possible to show up the grain in the 
A hazy or slightly opaque 
Kilm clar- 


wood. 
lacquer is not desirable. 
itv is best obtained when using syn- 
thetic silicas because in themselves 
they are quite transparent and are 
highly efficient, meaning a lower 
percentage loading in the film. 


Settling 
AN. stability or 


characteristics are 
importance in the manufacture and 
This problem 


anti-settling 
ol utmost 


sale of flat lacquers. 
is more severe where the lacquer 
is packaged at spraying viscosity 
which may be as low as “A” bubble 
tube viscosity or 20 to 25 seconds 
viscosity ina Ford No. 4 cup. At 
these viscosities and at an average 
flatness of approximately 60, all 
tvpes of flatting agents settle. It is 
only natural that a solid suspended 
in a thin liquid would settle, espe- 
cially in these dilute concentra- 
tions. Miil bases or high-viscosity 
lacquers seldom present a settling 
problem. 
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The practical problem of settling 
is not that these materials do settle, 
but is in the nature of the settled 
material. A flatting agent that can 
be redispersed by simply upending 
the container or by stirring in an 
agitator drum does not present any 
practical difficulty. Perhaps no 
phenomenon in the paint and lac- 
quer business is less understood 
than that involving the phenome- 
Factors that 
Some of 


non of the settling. 
cause settling are many. 
the most obvious characteristics 
one thinks of that might combat 
settling are not generally applicable 
to this problem. 

Kor example, one would think 
density to be espec ially important, 
but within the general range of 
densities encountered in flatting 
agents, it can be readily shown that 
this is not an effective property. 
\ flatting agent that is extremely 
low in density often settles faster 
than one that is three times as 
dense. Vehicular and solvent com- 
position is very important and per- 
haps the controlling factor in set- 
tling behavior. One vehicle will 
behave satisfactorily with one flat- 
ting agent while another flatting 
agent will not perform as satisfac- 
torily without making certain 
changes in its composition. The 
mill bases, being heavy and vis- 
cous, do not let the flatting agent 
settle to any great extent and the 
makeup of the mill base is not espe- 
cially important in the settling 
characteristics of the final let-down 
lacquer. The over-all settling be- 
havior in lacquers is determined by 
the final composition of the diluted 


lacquer formula, and very slight 


variations in one component can 


cause hard settling or promote a 


very soft type of settling. 

If we were dealing with aqueous 
solutions, the word ‘‘peptization"’ 
would be applicable to settling phe- 
nomenon. It is my belief that the 
term “‘peptization” is one of the 
best to describe this effect, but 
since an organic solution is involved, 
the vast amount of physical and 
chemical theory on peptization does 
not apply. It can be shown that a 
change of 5% in one of the final 
solvent components can produce 
hard settling. The same phenome- 
non has been observed in the use of 
synthetic resins where one resin 
will give excellent formulations as 
far as settling goes and a change to 
another in the family of 
resins will produce hard settling. 

Production of a compatible for- 
mula as far as can stability and lack 
of hard settling goes is of utmost 


same 


importance to the lacquer manu- 
facturer and Variations in 
raw materials can produce adverse 
effects, it means that the formulator 
must be constantly vigilant. In 
the majority of cases fine silica pre- 
sents no settling problem whatso- 
ever, but since this phenomenon of 
pigment suspension is so closely 
associated with the final chemical 
environment of the let-down lac- 
quer, it is one that must be kept in 
mind at all times. Synthetic silicas 
can be made with great purity and 
with utmost uniformity from batch 
to batch, thus assuring the lacquer 
manufacturer that a formula and 
process once established will go 
along in a relatively trouble-free 


since 


manner 
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R. J. Painter Named 
Treasurer of ASTM 


The American Society 
Materials has announced the appoint 
ment of Robert J. Painter as new treas- 
urer of the Society, effective April 15. 
He succeeds John K. Rittenhouse, who 
has retired after 43 years of service with 
this national technical group. It was 
also announced that Dorothy P. Douty 
would be assistant treasurer. 


for Testing 


Davison Appoints 
Syloid Agent 

Appointment of Krekel-Goetz Sales 
and Supply Co., Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, and Van Horn, Metz & Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, as Manufacturer’s Agents 
for Syloid 308 and associated products 
is announced by The Davison Chemical 
Corporation. 











You can depend on 


ORONITE DRIERS 


because: 


. They are the only Naphthenate Driers whose 


raw materials come exclusively from one controlled 


source of supply. 


. Quality is maintained to the most exacting standards 


at all times. 


. Experience in Naphthenate manufacture covers more 


than 20 years. 


. Technical assistance in application of these driers and 
conveniently located stocks guarantee dependable 


service on Oronite Naphthenate Driers. 


ac als 
NAF FONE 
2s NI 


[ 


NAFTONE, INC., 515 Madison Ave., New York 22 
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C. T. Ubel 


United Wallpaper Announces 
Appointments in Color Div. 


T. A. McCormick 


Curt T. Ubel has been named general 
sales manager of the new Color Div. of 
United Wallpaper, Inc. and Thomas A. 
McCormick has been appointed chief 
chemist of this division. The new div- 
vision is manufacturing a full line of 
colors for paper coatings, and rubber 
base latex type paints. 

Mr. Ubel was formerly sales repre- 
sentative of General Dyestuff Corp. 
Mr. McCormick was for 20 years assis- 
tant chief chemist of General Dyestuff 
Corporation's lake color department. 


Shellac Specifications To Be 
Discussed by ISO, June 23-25 


Specifications for seedlac and shellac, 
dealing with definitions of terms and 
methods of testing, will be discussed by 
international standardization experts 
from seven countries meeting in New 
York June 23-25. 

The meetings will be held at the Hotel 
New Yorker in conjunction with the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the American 
Society for Testing Materials, and the 
second triennial General Assembly of 
the 33-nation International Organiza- 
tion for Standardization (ISO). 

The committee will try to coordinate 
producer and consumer points of view 
on moisture content, methods of samp- 
ling, wax content, rosin content, flow 
tests, color, melting point and bleaching 
tests. 


Dr. Walton Named Gen’! Mgr. of 
3M Adhesives and Coatings Div. 


Appointment of Dr. Charles W. Wal- 
ton, St. Paul, as general manager of the 
adhesives and coatings division of Min- 
nesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. was 
announced recently. 

R. P. Carlton, 3M president, named 
Walton to succeed Louis F. Weyand of 
Detroit. Weyand recently was made 
executive vice president in charge of all 
3M tape operations. 
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ADM Expansion 


A major expansion and modernization 
program was announced recently by 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Company, Min- 


neapolis. According to T. L. Dan- 
iels, president, work has already 
started on a refinery and _ bodying 


plant at Los Angeles and on a solvent 
extraction plant at Buffalo, New York. 

The Los Angeles plant, scheduled for 
completion by September, 1952, will 
produce bodied oils, chemically modified 
oils and products now being manufac- 
tured by the Progressive Varnish Divis- 
ion of Archer- Daniels. 

Four new buildings will be constructed 
at Buffalo and are expected to increase 
the firm’s production of linseed oil and 
linseed oil meal by 50% at this plant. 

The plant, using the solvent process 
of extraction, will be the first of its type 
erected east of Cleveland according to 
Daniels, and is expected to be ready to 
handle the 1953 crop. 





AMSCO Appoints Stuhlfaut 
Midwestern Representative 


Willard C. Stuhlfaut has been ap 
pointed a sales representative in the mid 
western territory, it was announced by 
Max A. Williams, Vice President i: 
charge of Sales of American Minera 
Spirits Company. Bill Stuhlfaut, wh« 
is a resident of Glen Ellyn, Illinois, wil 
cover a portion of the States of Illinoi 
and Missouri and also Indiana and Ken 
tucky for American Mineral Spirit: 
Company, 


Celanese Appointments 


W.D. Matthews has joined the organ 
ic chemical department as a sales repre 
sentative. Alan K. Jeydel and Micha! 
J. Curry have joined the product devel 
opment department as product develop 
ment engineers, and G. H. Wiech as a 
technical service engineer. 


WHY YOU CAN’T GO WRONG 
WHEN YOU USE SUN SPIRITS 


Sun Spirits is a carefully 
balanced product. It has good 
wetting-out power. Volatility is 
controlled to insure a rate of 
drying that is neither too fast 
nor too slow. Purity is constantly 
checked and rechecked to make 
certain of a reliable, high-quality 
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The owner of this plant was using a solvent 
that often gave his varnishes a dark cast 
or caused them to gum. Changing to Sun 
Spiritssolved the problem for him. Largely 


SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


SUM OM. COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. © SUN GIL COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO & MONTREAL 





product. In new formulas, as well 
as old, and in experimenting with 
new materials, you can rely on 
the uniformity and quality of 
Sun Spirits. For fullinformation, 
or the help of a representative, 
get in touch with the nearest 
Sun Oil Company Office. 





due to the greater uniformity of this “Job 
Proved” product, his varnishes have 
gained in reputation in the 1] years that 
have passed since adopting Sun Spirits. 
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Richard A. Moore 


S-W Names Moore Head of 
Chicago Technical Service 


Richard A. Moore, well-known super- 
visor of The Sherwin-Williams Co. devel- 
opment laboratory in Chicago has been 
named director of the Chicago Techni- 
cal Service department of the paint 
manufacturing company. Announce- 
ment of his appointment to the post was 
made recently by H. E. Spitzer, director 
of development at the firm’s Chicago 
Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Laborato- 
ries. 

Mr. Moore, who holds a degree in 
Chemical Engineering from Purdue 
University, has been associated with 
Sherwin-Williams since 1939. His work 
in the appliance paint formulation field 
was interrupted by war service as a cap- 
tain in the field artillery. Since then he 
has headed the company’s appliance 
development work, later moving to the 
supervisory post in the development 
laboratory. 

* 
Shell Chemical Appoints 


Keel Advertising Mgr. 


Mr. M. H. Keel has been appointed 
Manager of a newly formed Advertising 
Department in Shell Chemical Corpo- 
ration. In making the announcement 
Mr. L. V. Steck, Vice President, said 
that the company‘s rapid growth has 
brought about a need for greater partici- 
pation of advertising and sales promo- 
tion in marketing its expanding list of 
products to industry and agriculture. 

In his new position, Keel will direct 
Shell Chemical’s advertising, publica- 
tions and sales promotion program for 
agricultural chemicals, fertilizers, sol- 
vents, industrial chemicals and plastics 
and resins. 
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lO year 


exposure tests prove 
TRUE VENETIAN REDS” 


Keep ‘em looking fresher 






Your red paints for house and barn 
will retain their color longer, and weather 
more uniformly, if you formulate with low 
cost True Venetian Reds. 


Exposure tests on our test fences for periods 
up to ten years clearly indicate that no other 
red pigment can equal these true Venetians 
for color retention and durability. Three other 
desirable qualities of True Venetian Reds re- 
vealed by these tests are: (1) even chalking 
(2) minimum dirt collection (3) excellent re- 
painting surface. 





















ANALYSIS OF TRUE 
VENETIAN REDS 











Ask your Williams representative to show you 
panels of our four shades of 40% Venetian 
















40% Fe:0; and 
60% Gas , Reds, ranging from light to dark. Or, write 
anhydrous) today for technical information. Address 
a Dept. 23, C. K. Williams & Co., Easton, Pa. 




















*Not to be confused with pseudo-Venetians that are 
merely physical blends of iron oxide and extenders. 
Williams’ True Venetian Reds are made by calcining 
ferrous sulfate and hydrated calcium oxide which 
chemically produces ferric oxide coalesced on anhy- 
drous calcium sulfate. 


OIL ABSORPTION: 
20-22 
FINENESS: 
99% thru 325 mesh 
COLOR RANGE: 
Bright Red 
from 
light to dark 

































COLORS & PIGMENTS 


C.K WILLIAMS & CO « East St. Louis, Ill.* Easton, Pa.* Emeryvill Cal 


108 Shades & Types of Iron Oxide Pigments, Chromium Oxides & Hydrates 
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The NEW | 
Sunshine Arc ‘— 


Weather-Ometer Type XW 


A modernized and redesigned version of the open 


flame X-1 and X-I-A Weathering Units 


Many of the control features that have proven their dependability in the 
Atlas Twin Arc Weather-Ometer have been combined with some features 
of the original X-1-A weathering unit to make a new Weather-Ometer 
of advanced design. 

In the Type XW a new means of maintaining constant temperature is 
provided. Far more accurate temperature control is now available. 

Radiation is from a Sunshine Carbon Arc which is of the motor-driven, 
open-flame type. Natural sunlight or intensified ultra-violet radiation is 
available depending upon the type of carbons and filters used. The light 
source has been improved to provide 16 hours of continuous operation 
as well as a number of other added conveniences. 

All instruments are located on a convenient control panel, including 
an arc voltage setting switch and meter, cycle control of light and water 
spray, 1 to 24 hour shut-down time switch, thermo-regulator and running 
time meter. 

Type XW is fully automatic and may safely be left in unattended 
operation overnight. If deionized water is to be used, aluminum spray 
piping can be furnished. The capacity of the stainless steel lined testing 
chamber is 54 panels, The machine is sturdily constructed and is shipped 
assembled, ready for connection, 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 36: w. superior St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


FADE-OMETERS @ LAUNDER-OMETERS © WEATHER-OMETERS 
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CALENDAR 
OF 
EVENTS 


June 6-7. Third Annual Joint 
Meeting of the Kansas City-St. 
Louis Paint and Varnish Produc- 
tion Clubs, Chase Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

June 16-20. Gordon Research Con- 
ferences on Organic Coatings, 
New Hampton School, New 
Hampton, N.H. 

June 23-27. ASTM Annual Meet- 
ing, Hotel Statler, New York. 
Sept. 14-19. Fall Meeting of Div. 
of Paint, Varnish and Plastics 
Chemistry, ACS, Chalfonte-Had- 

don Hall, Atlantic City, N.J. 

Nov. 17-19. National Paint, Var- 
nish and Lacquer Ass’n. Annual 
Convention, Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Nov. 20-22. Federation of Paint 
and Varnish Production Clubs 
Annual Meeting, Palmer House, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Nov. 18-22. Paint Industries’ Show, 
Palmer House, Chicago, Ill. | 
Production Club Meetings 

Baltimore, 2nd Friday, Belvedere 
Hotel. 

Chicago, ist Monday, Furniture 
Mart. 

C.D.1.C., 2nd Monday. 

Cincinnati — Oct., Dec., Mar., 
May, Cincinnati Club; 
Dayton — Nov., Feb., April, Van 


Cleve Hotel; 

Indianapolis — Sept., Claypool 
Hotel; 

Columbus — Jan., June, Fort 
Hayes Hotel. 


Cleveland, 3rd Friday, Harvey 
Restaurant. 

Dallas, 2nd Thursday, No Fixed 
Place. 

Detroit, 4th Tuesday, Rackham 
Building. 

Golden Gate, Last Monday, El 
Jardin Restaurant, San Francisco. 

Houston, 2nd Tuesday, Seven Seas 
Restaurant. 

Kansas City, 2nd Thursday, Pick- 
wick Hotel. 

Los Angeles, 2nd Wednesday, Scul- 
ly’s Cafe. 

Louisville, 3rd Wednesday, Seel- 
bach Hotel. 

Montreal, ist Wednesday, Queen's 
Hotel. 

New England, 3rd Thursday, Puri- 
tan Hotel, Boston. 

New York, ist Thursday, Building 
Trades Employers Assn. 

Northwestern, Ist Friday, St. Paul 
Town and Country Club. 

Pacific Northwest, Annual Meet- 
ings Only. 

Philadelphia, 3rd Wednesday, En- 
gineer’s Club. 

Pittsburgh, 1st Monday, Fort Pitt 
Hotel. 

St. Louis, 2nd Tuesday, Forest 
Park Hotel. 

Southern, Annual Meetings Only. 

Toronto, 3rd Monday, Diana 
Sweets, Ltd. 

Western New York, ist Monday, 
40-8 Club, Buffalo. 



























































Brooklyn Polytechnic Student 
Receives Nuodex Award 

Dr. Henry F. Payne (left), adjunct 
srofessor of chemical engineering at the 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, under 
whose direction all courses dealing with 
aint technology are presented, awards 
sraduate student (in center) Philip A. 
Masters with five volume set of ‘‘Pro- 
tective and Decorative Coatings” by the 
late Dr. J. J. Mattiello, Polytechnic 
alumnus and a well known figure in the 
paint and chemistry field for 25 years. 
[he paint prize was awarded Masters 
for his excellent grades in paint courses 
and for writing an outstanding research 
paper. William Grit (right) is assistant 
to the chief of protective coatings labo- 
ratory of Nuodex Products Co. spon- 
sor’s of the award which is made an- 
nually to colleges with courses in paint 
technology. Only fifteen colleges in the 
United States teach courses which merit 
the Nuodex Award, now in its fifth year. 
Dr. Donald F. Othmer head of the Dept. 
of Chemical Engineering at the Insti- 
tute attended the presentation. 

© 
Cyanamid Appoints N. Sommer 

To New Products Post 

Dr. Nolan B. Sommer was named 
supervisor of the new product develop- 
ment department. He replaces Dr. 
James R. Dudley who recently joined 
the Carwin Company, North Haven, 
Connecticut. 

Dr. Sommer served as a research 
chemist in Cyanamid’s Stamford, Con- 
necticut Research Laboratories from 

944 to 1947 then was made market de- 

elopment manager for Jefferson Chemi- 
cal Company, a firm jointly owned by 

merican Cyanamid and The Texas 
ompany. 
s 

‘yburn Representing Eastman 
n New England Area 

Mr. S. M. Ryburn has been appointed 
‘ew England representative for all 
astman Industrial Chemicals. These 
roducts are manufactured by Tennés- 
e Eastman Company of Kingsport, 
ennessee and Texas Eastman Company 
f Longview, Texas. Both are divisions 
f Eastman Kodak Company. 

Among those products available 
hrough Mr. Ryburn are Eastman 
lasticizers, solvents, acids and anhy- 
rides; Tenox, Eastman food-grade 
ntioxidants; and Tenamene, Eastman 
asoline additives. 
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Partial view of plant ot Neville Islan, on the 
Ohio River, 8 miles west of Pittsburgh, Po., 
showing main resin manufacturing and solvent 
refining units. 





Neville service to industry is characterized by a traditional 
policy of continuous development and expansion, and co-opera- 
tive technical assistance that means much to the buyer of chemicals. 

You can be sure of quality on any Neville product you use— 


whether a resin, oil, solvent or specialty! 


THE NEVILLE COMPANY NEVILLE PITTSBURGH 25, PA 


Plants at Neville Island, Pa 















Conducted by 


Lancaster, Allwine & 
Rommel 


PATENTS AND COPYRIGHTS 


424 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Complete copies of any pat- 
tents or trade-mark registration 
reported below may be obtained 
by sending 50c for each copy 
desired to Lancaster, Allwine & 
Rommel. 











Coating For Cement Surfaces 
U. S. Patent 2,588,828. Norman S. 
Greiner, Somerville, N. J., assignor to 
Johns-Manville Corporation, New York, 
N. Y., a corporation of New York. 

A heat curable coating composition 
which is applicable by conventional 
spraying or brushing methods compris- 
ing a suspension of finely divided min- 
eral fillers and emulsified organosiloxane 
polymer belonging to the group consist- 
ing of heat polymerizable alkyl and ary! 
siloxanes in a vehicle comprising an 
aqueous solution of alkali silicate having 
a molar ratio of alkali oxide/SiOz within 
the approximate range 1:3.20-3.90, said 
alkali silicate on the dry basis forming 
50-60% by weight of the composition, 
and the siloxane being present in amount 
3-6% dry basis to impart toughness, 
durability and weather resistance. 

The method of producing a durable, 
weatherproof, and decorative coating 
for an asbestos-cement base sheet which 
comprises, applying to one surface of 
said sheet a thin aqueous coating com- 
position to form a thin veneer, said com- 
position comprising finely divided min- 
eral pigment and emulsified polysiloxane 
belonging to the group consisting of 
alkyl and aryl siloxane polymer resins 
in an aqueous solution of alkali silicate 
having a solids concentration of 32-40% 
and having a mol ratio of SiO2/alkali 
oxide within the range 3.2-3.9:1, said 


Tall Oil Nitriles 

U. S. Patent 2,590,570. Stearns T. Put- 
nam, Wilmington, Del., assignor to Her- 
cules Powder Company, Wilmington, 
Del., a corporation of Delaware. 

A stabilized tall oil nitrile of the group 
consisting of dehydrogenated tall oil 
nitrile and hydrogenated tall oil nitrile, 
substantially free of emulsion polymeri- 
zation inhibitors and abietonitrile. 
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Tall Oil Amines 

U. S. Patent 2,590,571. Stearns T. Put- 
nam, Wilmington, Del., assignor to Her- 
cules Powder Company, Wilmington, 
Del., a corporation ef Delaware. 

An amine of a stabilized tall oil, suit- 
able for use in cationic emulsification of 
peroxide-catalyzed emulsion polymeri- 
zation systems, of the group consisting 
of hydrogenated tall oil amine and de- 
hydrogenated tall oil amine, said amines 
being substantially free of emulsion 
polymerization inhibitors and abietyl- 
amine. 


Wax Compositions 
U. S. Patent 2,580,996. John Mann 
Butler, Dayton, Ohio, assignor to Mon- 
santo Chemical Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
a corporation of Delaware. 

A coating composition comprising a 
hydrocarbon wax and an alkylated 


polystyrene made by reacting polysty 
rene with a propylene polymer, said wa 
being present to the extent of from 4 
to 99.98 percent by weight of the tot 
of the wax and alkylated polystyrene 


Wax Compositions 


U. S. Patent 2,577,643. David VW 
Young, Roselle, and Arnold J. Morwa 
Rahway, N. J., assignors to Standard O: 
Development Company, a corporation o 
Delaware. 

A wax composition consisting essen 
tially of refined paraffin wax and 1 to 57, 
of a metal salt chosen from the class con 
sisting of alkali metal and alkali eart! 
salts of a heterocyclic carboxylic acid 
said heterocyclic acid being a low mole 
cular weight acid having a five-mem 
bered furan-type ring. 








RESINS 


Alkylated Phenol 
Oxidizing 

Resin Solutions 
Petroleum 


Benzol 

Toluol 

Xylol 

HiFlash Solvent 
Cosols 
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CREOSOTE OILS 


NEUTRAL OILS 
TAR ACID OILS 
PHENOTHIAZINE 
TAR PAINTS 











19 RECTOR STREET: 
NEW YORK 6,N. Y. 





Coumarone — Indene 
Modified Coumarone Indene 


PLASTICIZING OILS 
SHINGLE STAIN OILS 


Representing The Neville Company 
in the New York Metropolitan Area. 


JOHN H.CALO COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


=. H 





mene ow orem an gmumaeaaeaamaaa 
DISTRIBUTING - - - - 
QUALITY PRODUCTS 


THE NEVILLE COMPANY 


COAL-TAR SOLVENTS 








Telephone 
WHITEHALL 3-6866 
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Improved Drying Oils 


’. S. Patent 2,588,826. Robert C. Good- 
vin, Lubbock, Tex., assignor to Phillips 
’etroleum Company, a corporation of 
Delaware. 

The method of manufacturing an im- 
roved drying oil from unsaturated 
polymers obtained in the clay treating 
if cracked gasoline at elevated tempera- 
tures and boiling within the range of 
350 to 600°F. which comprises forming 
a mixture of said polymer in the liquid 
phase with an acid condensation cata- 
lyst, agitating said mixture while intro- 
ducing an aldehyde in the vapor phase 
to produce an oil having improved dry- 
ing properties, and maintaining a tem- 
perature within the range of 30 to 220°F. 
while the reaction takes place. 


Fireproofing Composition 
U. S. Patent 2,593,400. Jules J. Rakos, 
Beyoglu-Istanbul, Turkey. 

A fireproofing coating composition 
useful in protection against persistent 


types of flame, such as gasoline flame, | 


comprising 48% sodium silicate, 20% 
trisodium phosphate, 20% lithopone, 
10% finely divided quartz, 1% formalde- 
hyde, and 1% sodium hydroxide, said 
percentages being by weight, said com- 
position being characterized by its anti- 
flaking and anti-peeling qualities when 
a dried film of said composition is ex- 
posed to flame of high temperature, 
such as gasoline flame. 


Aluminum Paste 


U.S. Patent 2,591,245. Junius D. Ed- 
wards, Oakmont, Pa., assignor to Alumi- 
num Company of America, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., a corporation of Pennsylvania. 

An aluminum paste pigment formula- 
tion comprising a main body of leafing 
aluminum flakes constituting from 68 to 
85 per cent of the paste, about 14 to 28 
per cent mineral spirits, and at least | 
one leafing agent of the group consisting 
of stearic and palmitic acids, said leafing 
agent having been added at least in 
part in solid phase in amounts between 
1.0 to 4.0 per cent of the total weight of 
the pigment formulation and the paste | 
formulation wet polished for a period of 
about 1 to 12 hours at a temperature 
below about 110°F., and said pigment 
formulation being characterized by im- | 
proved stability, brightness and specular 
reflectivity. 


\nti-Fouling Coating 


"..S. Patent 2,592,655. Earl Francis 
arlston, Arlington, Va., and Leo Robert 
Vhiting, Woodbridge, N. J., assignors 
) the United States of America, as repre- 
ented by the Secretary of the Navy. 
An anti-fouling paint composition 
ymprising at least 60% by weight of a 
olid particulate toxic agent selected 
rom the group consisting of copper, 
uprous oxide and a mixture of cuprous | 
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oxide and mercuric oxide, up to 18% by 
weight rosin, and the total being made 
up to 100% by the addition of a binder 
selected from the group consisting of 
copolymerized vinyl chloride-vinyl ace- 
tate and polyvinyl butyral. 


Pasty Vehicle for Artist’s Paint 


U. S. Patent 2,594,273. Bernhard J. 
Mellwig, Easton, Pa., assignor to Binney 
& Smith Company, Easton, Pa., and 
New York, N. Y., a corporation of New 
Jersey. 

A water-soluble, pasty paint vehicle 
for artist’s paint comprising a soap of 
triethanolamine and a_ soap-forming 
fatty acid about 23-52 lbs., soap form- 
ing fatty acid about 1-11 Ibs., starch 
about 20-25 Ibs., carbohydrate gum 
about 24-30 lbs., a polyhydric alcohol 





Here is an excellent many- 


purpose solvent that you can 





order now in commercial 
quantities. Call the nearest 
Carbide and Carbon Chemi- 
cals Company office for prices 


on Methyl Acetone. 


availability: 
COMMERCIAL QUANTITIES 











LANCASTER, ALLWINE & 
ROMMEL 
REGISTERED PATENT 
ATTORNEYS 


* 

Suite 424, 815 — 15th St., N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 
Patent Practice before U. S. 
Patent Office. Validity and In- 
fringements Investigations and 

Opinions. 

Booklet and form ‘Evidence of 
Conception” forwarded upon re- 
quest. 











of the group consisting of glycerine and 
sorbitol about 5-10 Ibs., formaldehyde 
about 3-3.5 lbs., and water about 100- 
125 lbs. 








47.5—51.0% acetone 
27.5—31.0% methyl acetate 
20.0—25.0% methanol 


USE METHYL ACETONE 


as an economical solvent for: 


paint and varnish removers 
lacquer thinners 
varnish resins 


cellulose ester plastics 


nitrocellulose cements 









abstracts 


Oxidation of Polyethylene 


Myers, C. S., Bakelite Co., Bound Brook, 
N. J. Presented before Div. of Paint, 
Varnish, and Plastics Chemistry, ACS, 

at Milwaukee, Mar. 30-A pril 3, 1952. 

This study was undertaken with the 

objective of defining the mechanism of 
oxidation and related electrical loss 
characteristics of polyethylene resins. 
The power factor of polyethylene at 50 
megacycles per second was found to in- 
crease at an exponential rate with tem- 
perature when milled on a two-roll mill 
at various temperatures. Carbonyl oxy- 
gen concentration, resulting from milling 
of polyethylene, was found to be essen- 
tially linear with power factor at 50 
megacycles up to a value of 0.105% 
carbonyl and a power factor of 65 x 10-4 
under terminal conditions. Extremely 
small concentrations of a conventional 
aromatic amine antioxidant were shown 
to be effective in preventing increases 
in power factor and carbonyl oxygen 
content during extensive milling treat- 
ment at 150°C. 

Reaction rate constants for the thermal 
oxidation of polyethylene DYNH were 
calculated according to the classical 
theory of chemical kinetics and were 
found to be consistent with similar rates 
derived from the literature on the ther- 
mal oxidation of a synthetic hydrocar- 
bon wax and photo-oxidation of a na- 
tural rubber vulcanizate. The mechan- 
ism of oxidation was found to be auto- 
catalytic and to involve the formation, 
presumably, of unstable peroxides which 
result, eventually, in a build-up in con- 
centration of stable oxygenated groups 
predominantly carbonyl in structure, 
Good correlation between carbonyl oxy- 
gen concentrations and power factor 
measurements at 50 megacycles per sec- 
ond warrants consideration of dielectric 
absorption as an analytical tool analog- 
ous to spectral measurements in the 
optical range. 

Both the distilled and the undistilled 
polymers were briefly evaluated as plas- 
ticizers for polyvinyl chloride-acetate. 
Most of the undistilled polymers were 
compatible but relatively inefficient. 
The most efficient materials were the 
distilled fractions which boiled near or 
above the boiling point of di-2-ethy] 
hexyl phthalate. These fractions, par- 
ticularly. those obtained from butyl! 
polyacrylate, showed good compatibility 
and milling characteristics and produced 
soft, flexible plastics with brittle points 
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in the range (-15° to —20°.) 

The polymers appear promising as 
plasticizers, hydraulic fluids, and syn- 
thetic lubricants. 


Chain Transfer and Branching 
In Vinyl Acetate 





Stockmayer, W. H., Clarke, J. T., ad 
Howard, R.O. Presented before Div. of 
Paint, Varnish and Plastics Chemist. \ 
ACS, at Milwaukee, Mar. 30-A pril 3 
1952. 

Chain transfer constants of vinyl ac :- 
tate to about 70 substances have be n 
determined at 60°C. In general, t e 
order of reactivity is the same as { r 
styrene, but the constants are about ; 
hundredfold greater. For example, c: 
bon tetrachloride gives a transfer cx 
stant of unity with vinyl acetate wh 
the value with styrene is 0.009. 

Of great interest are the transfer co \- 


& 


stants of vinyl acetate radical to i's 


monomer (2.5 x 10-4 per polymeriz d 
monomer unit). It is likely that the 
transfer to monomer occur almost cor 


pletely on the acetyl group, while for 
the polymer the tertiary hydrogens 
make a major contribution. 








HOT LACQUER FOR 
DEFENSE USE 
by 
J. B. WiESEL 
Asst. to the General Manager 


Hercules’ Cellulose Products Dept. 


With the adoption of hot-sprayed | 
craft, tanks, ammunition, and other 
new and important production gains 


become evident. Douglas Airc 
ample, reports finishin 
50%. Small wonder, then, 
assembly plant at Livonia, 


lacquer exclusively for finishin 
stantial expense of baking ovens, 

Time and performance studi 
coats, 
better flowout, and no 


lateral benefits in fewer 
greater per gallon coverage, 
blush. 


The increasing trend to hot lacquer 


iti industrial sa ) 
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latest details on the process a 
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raft Company, for ex- 
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es reveal many col- 
saving in solvents, 
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les and new markets 


nd its applications. 
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., aid With the above constants, average phenols present in a mixture may be much of the chemist’s time for other 





Div. of nolecular weights and degrees of branch- qualitatively determined. work. 

mist. v, ing can be predicted for polyvinyl ace- In this manner the presence of 2,4,6- R: values for resin models of diphenyl- 

bril 3, tate at various conversions. As far as trimethylolphenol and 2,4-dimethylol- methane type containing two, three, and 
can be ascertained, these predictions phenol as well as the already known p- four phenol nuclei per molecule, and 

yl ac + ire in satisfactory accord with the hy- hydroxybenzyl alcohol, saligenin, and methylol derivatives of some of these 

> be n irolysis studies of Wheeler (O. L. Wheel- unreacted phenol in an alkali-catalyzed have also been determined. 

Il, te er, S. L. Ernst, and R. N. Crozier, paper mixture of phenol and formaldehyde has Hydrogen Bonding in Phenolic 

as for presented before the Division of High been demonstrated. In addition, evi- Resin Intermediates 

out a Polymer Chemistry, American Chemi- dence for the existence of 2,6-dimethylol- Sprengling, G. R., Westinghouse Research 

>, Ca - al Society, Boston, April 1951), and phenol in such a mixture has been ob- Laboratories, East Pittsburgh, Pa. Pre- 

r CO i- with preliminary assays of branching tained for the first time. Presence or sented before Div. of Paint, Varnish, and 

whi e by means (B. H. Zimm and W. H. absence of 3,3’, 5,5’-tetra (hydroxy- Plastics Chemistry, ACS, at Milwaukee, 
Stockmayer, J. Chem. Phys., 17, 1301 methyl) 4,4’-dihydroxydiphenylmethane Mar. 30-A pril 3, 1952. 

r CO |- (1949) of light scattering and intrinsic may be simultaneously detected. Assumptions have often been made 

fo iis VOOERY- Identity of each of the zones is con- concerning hydrogen bonds of various 

i : Derivatives of Long- arise proved bg Resse cgnena with — a to be — in — 

conn wee Mmds. "The sppacatus ie capi; ccly thle allaet an Ge an 

le for Port, W. S., Jordon, E. F., Hansen, J.E., minute amounts of sample are required further reaction of such resins. Real 

ne and Swern, D., Eastern Regional Re- for an analysis, and the chromatograms evidence is here presented for existence 
search Laboratory, Philadelphia, Pa. can be run overnight, thus releasing and nature of such hydrogen bonds in 

— Presented before Div. of Paint, Varnish, . 





and Plastics Chemistry, ACS, at Muil- 
waukee, Mar. 30-A pril 3, 1952. 

A study was made of the copolymeri- “ : 
zation of vinyl acetate with vinyl palmi- fo ] 


tate, vinyl stearate, and vinyl oleate, 
respectively. True copolymerization > 4 Ff = eae} ed 
was shown to have occurred on the basis 


of the solubility characteristics of the 

crude copolymers over a wide range of 

compositions. The monomer reactivity { low-oil absorption, easy wetting, 

ratios for the comonomers vinyl! palmi- ee Se = 


tate (ri) and vinyl acetate (r2) were de- mt 
termined by two methods. One, based ST. JOE GREEN LABEL #17 





on an analysis of the copolymer, gave 


r,; =0.78 +0.10 and r2=1.15+0.13; the Representative Chemical Vest 
other based on an analysis for each << 
monomer in the mixture remaining after ( 4 
polymerization, gave r; =0.66 +0.07 and Cl 
re =0.84 +0.10. Acidity as SO 
When the vinyl palmitate or vinyl pe .: 
stearate content of the copolymer ex- a "ea HCl 
ceeded about 20 to 25 mole %, the co- Loss at 110% 
polymers exhibited first-order transition Repré ji 
points which were determined using a P. 


refractive index technique as well as a 
volarizing microscope method. Where 
10 transition point could be observed, 
rittle point measurements were made. 


*aper Chromatography of 
*olymethylol Phenols 


reeman, James H., Westinghouse Re- Cleans 


earch Laboratories, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Presented before Div. of Paint, Varnish, 
nd Plastics Chemistry, ACS, at Miul- 
vaukee, Mar. 30-A pril 3, 1952. 
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The relatively new technique of paper : . 
thromatography can be employed to ~ te ee A ad 
\btain specific information concerning pres a asialeonen amount of 
me of the oldest and most perplexing extremely fine particles. House paints 
roblems confronting the worker in containing this pigment are characterized 
»henolic resins. Precisely which of the ST. JOSEPH by excellent color, gloss and durability. 


arious possible mono- and polymethylol r . 

»henols are formed when phenol reacts LEAD COMPANY Complete physical and pees aged aide 
with formaldehyde under a given set of sa my seo! oe wa taco : 
onditions? By use of 4; 1, 1-butanol, 250 PARK AVE. cooual, ST. JOE ZINC OXIDES Write 
ammonium hydroxide as solvent and NEW YORK CITY 17 for your free copy — on your company 
)-nitrobenzenediazonium fluoroborate as Stand & taheratenys Menaup thesaghtonnd Po. letterhead please. 

ndicator, each of the individual methylo- 
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certain phenolic intermediates. 

Despite the apparent equivalence of 
the two phenolic hydroxyl groups in an 
o-dihydroxydiphenylmethane, titration 
in various media shows one of these 
hydroxyls to be far more acid than the 
other. In fact, the hyperacid hydroxy! 
more nearly approaches the acidity of a 
carboxylic acid. When the two phen- 
olic rings are linked in any other way or 
position yet investigated there is no 
difference in their hydroxyls, nor are 
they hyperacid. A compound contain- 
ing three phenolic rings linked by 
methylene bridges in the orotho-posi- 
tions show the same hyperacidity, this 
time of only one of the three hydroxyls 
present. 

These phenomena can apparently be 
explained only by the existence of strong, 
intramolecular hydrogen bonds between 
the phenolic hydroxyls of the same 


molecule, leaving one — the end one of 
a chain abnormally loosely bound 
and thus hyperacid. Space models show 
that the strainless rings necessary for 
the existence of such intra-molecular 
hydrogen bonds are indeed possible. 
The presence of the hydrogen bonds 
and rings discussed leads to several in- 
teresting conclusions. For instance; an 
ortho-linked Novolak must differ from 
all other possible structures in that its 
molecular configuration is relatively 
rigidly fixed at normal temperatures by 
the hydrogen bonds present. Converse- 
ly, the presence of intramolecular hy- 
drogen bonds in this structure precludes 
the formation of as many intermolecular 
hydrogen bonds, thus decreasing inter- 
molecular cohesion. Also, in such an 
ortho-linked structure further reaction 
with a phenol and formaldehyde might 
be expected to occur at the end of the 








Flattens the Finish ...With High Mill Room Savings 


SYLOID 308 produces a lower gloss finish economically. Mill room savings 
are increased. Syloid mill bases can be made highly concentrated... 
with a very short grinding time. Less flatting agent is required ... mill 
room capacity is often doubled. SYLOID 308 is a finely-sized synthetic 
silica of extremely high purity produced under rigid production controls. 
Uniformity of product insures uniform results. 

Realize new high standards in flatting efficiency... mill room economy 
... film characteristics...use SYLOID 308. For further information or 
help on your specific problem ... write Davison’s Technical Service Dept. 
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chain instead of leading to chain branch. 


ing. 
Properties of Modified Alkyds 


Moore, D. T., Emery Industries, Inc., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. Presented before Div. 
of Paint, Varnish, and Plastics Chemis- 
try, ACS, at Milwaukee, Mar. 30-A pril 3, 


1952. 


The methods of the previous publica 
tion are used in the preparation and 
evaluation of alkyds both “longer” and 
“shorter” than those previously studied. 


The conclusions of the previous paper 


apply equally well at these other oil- 
resin ratios and in addition the varia- 
tions in drying time, hardness, and after- 
yellowing with oil-resin ratio are ex- 
plored. 

In the equations previously developed 
for the dependence of hardness and after- 
yellowing on polyenoic acid content, it 
is shown that a number of the constants 
carry over unaltered from one oil-resin 
ratio to another and that one parameter, 
in each case, contains the effects of oil- 
resin ratio changes. 

With the combinations of this and the 
previous paper, there now exists a body 
of data which delineates the orderly 
progression of certain alkyd properties 
as one or another change is made in 
the relative proportions of the various 
raw materials. 


Isophthalic Acid in 

Polymers 

Lum, F.G. and Carlston, E. F., California 
Research Corp., Richmond, Calif. Pre- 
sented before Div. of Paint, Varnish, and 
Plastics Chemistry, ACS, at Milwaukee. 
Mar. 30-A pril 3, 1952. 


Data are presented which show the 
characteristic properties of isophthalic 
acid when used instead of phthalic an- 
hydride in oil-modified alkyd resins. 
Isophthalic acid has greater reactivity 
than phthalic anhydride, lower volatility 
in the kettle and greater thermal stabil- 
ity at high cooking temperatures, and 
forms faster-drying, more durable resins 
The practical effect of using isophthalic 
acid in oil-modified alkyd resins is to 
reduce the amount of glyceryl or penta- 
erythrityl phthalate required for a given 
alkyd resin viscosity or molecular weight. 
Data on the use of the para isomer, tere- 
phthalic acid are also included. Tere- 
phthalic acid alkyd resins show the same 
properties observed in resins made from 
isophthalic acid, but the greater solu- 
bility and faster reaction time of iso- 
phthalic acid make the meta isomer 
much more practicable. An explana 
tion is advanced to account for the dif- 
ferences in properties of the isomers 
Data on isophthalic glycol polyester and 
diamine polyamide high polymers are 
presented, which indicate that they have 
valuable properties worthy of further in- 
vestigation. 
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PROTECTIVE COATING 
(From Page 21) 





Wood Finishes 

URING World War II, the 

Quartermaster Corps found 
that the wood finishes used on furni- 
ture did not have the proper cold 
check resistance and solvent re- 
sistance. Accordingly a _ research 
contract was let to an industrial firm 
to investigate baking finishes and 
lacquers which would meet the 
necessary requirements. 

The furniture is to be used in 
dwellings in tropical, temperate sub- 
arctic, seashore and inland areas 
with a temperature range from -65 
to plus 130 F and with vapor pres- 
sures up to 30 mm of mercury at 
100 F. A suitable finish must have 
a drying time and method of appli- 
cation that will assure quantity 
production of the furniture. The 
finish shall be non-toxic, unaffected 
by fingernail polish remover, 100 
broof alcohol or organic fruit acids, 
poiling water, etc. A durable chip- 
crack-, craze-, and peel resistant 
finish is desired that will also resist 
attack by burning cigarettes. 


Coatings for Helmets 

A study on helmets and helmet 
liners has shown that a nylon lami- 
nated helmet liner and an aluminum 
helmet have an equal resistance to 
penetration as the old steel helmet 
and plastic laminate liner with less 
weight. Another investigation was 
launched to develop a_ suitable 
finish for the liner and the helmet. 
In general an olive drab, lusterless, 
abrasion resistant finish is desired 
that simulates a textured surface. 
(Sood adhesion to nylon when sub- 
jected to weather and temperature 
extremes, aging, impact and normal 
isage are also prime requirements. 

The objects of applying a finish 
ire to substantially lower the water 
ibsorption, improve wear, lower 
costs by eliminating need for dyed 
nylon and to improve appearance. 


Food Can Containers 

In cooperation with the Food and 
Container Institute of Chicago, 
data is being collected on the coat- 
ing of interior of food cans. The 
purposes of these coatings are to 
onserve critical materials, such as 
tin, and to be able to package 
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certain items that are not conven- 
tionally packed in cans, such as 
mustard and ketchup. In general, 
it is hoped to prepare specifications 
around coating materials which the 
food processing industry has found 
to give satisfactory service. 

During war time, it is also ne- 
cessary to coat the exterior of food 
cans for camouflage purposes. Al- 
though such coatings are already 
covered by specification 
(Jan-C-237, Coatings; Exterior, 
Air-Drying, Camouflage and Rust- 
Inhibiting, for Food Cans) it is 
frequently difficult for the finisher 
to get the proper type of coating for 
automatic coating equipment which 
will possess the proper color and 





drying properties consistent with 
production schedules. A new speci- 
fication entitled Coatings, Exterior 
for Food Cans, MIL- C- 10506 
(QMC) covering Procoating, Pre- 
coating, and Clear Coatings is in 
process of being issued. 


Insecticide Containers 


A study is being launched on 
coatings for insecticide containers 
in which the variables will be the 
type of metal, the exposure condi- 
tions and the type of coatings. Thie 
metals will be hot rolled steel, cold 
rolled steel, and tin plate. The 
exposure conditions will be at 
three extreme stations to give data 
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WHY IS IT ECONOMICAL TO CENTRIFUGE 


LOW COST FRAME BLACK 


as well as q 
HIGH PRICED QUALITY LACQUERS 


ina z 
SHARPLES 
VAPORSEAL 


CLARIFIER? 


The answer is assurance—in the case of frame black the 
paint manufacturer has the assurance that his customer 
can operate spray equipment without clogging nozzles, or 
operate dip tanks without leaving sludge settlings. In the 
case of high priced lacquers because the user must be 
assured of uniform particle size to obtain perfect finish 


with least labor. 


The Sharples Vaporseal Clarifier is your assurance all the 
way—on pigmented goods and clear goods. 


Get the facts. 
Write Sharples today. 


SHARPLES 


CceOarn PORATTIE OS 











on a hot moist climate, a hot dry 
climate, and a cold climate. The 
coatings to be examined will prob- 
ably be in the open, phenolic, and 
vinyl classification. 


Personnel. 


The Protective Finishes Group is led by Mr. 
George Merritt. _ This group is part of the Chemica! 
and Plastic Section of which Dr. Warren Stubble 
bine is Chief. 


7 
Edgar Names Distributor 


Edgar Brothers Company, with offices 
in Metuchen, New Jersey and mines in 
Central Georgia, announce the appoint- 
ment of Benlo Chemicals, Barada & 
Page, Inc., and Southern States Chemi- 
cal Company as exclusive distributors 
for Edgar Brand ASP (ALuminum Sili- 
cate) products. 

Benlo Chemicals maintain warehouses 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin and will repre- 
sent Edgar Brothers Company in the 
State of Wisconsin and Northern Coun- 
ties in Illinois. 

Barada & Page, Inc. will represent 
Edgar Brothers Company in New Mex- 
ico, Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, and Western Florida 
and will maintain warehouse stocks at 
New Orleans, Louisiana; Dallas, Texas; 
Houston, Texas; Tulsa, Oklahoma; and 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Southern States Chemical Company, 
with headquarters in Atlanta, Georgia, 
will maintain warehouse stocks at stra- 
tegic points in Georgia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and selected counties in 
Tennessee, Alabama, and Florida. 


R. T. Wallace of Plaskon 
Awarded Sloan Fellowship 


Robert T. Wallace, superintendent of 
the coating resin and alkyd molding com- 
pound plants at Plaskon Divisioa of 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, 
has been awarded one of the 14 annual 
Sloan fellowships for executive devel- 
opment at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

The fellowship will provide Mr. Wal- 
lace witha year’s study beginning June 
7 on a stipend of $3,720 and Libbey- 
Owens-Ford will make up the difereace 
between that sum and his present salary. 

John D. Biggers, president of LOF, 
in congratulating Mr. Wallace, said 
‘there was a large number of well quali 
fied applicants from LOF and its various 
divisions, so it is a real honor to have 
been chosen.” 

Several weeks ago the company invit- 
ed all qualified men who were interested 
to apply, then a committee sifted these 
applications, and the final selection was 
made by MIT on the fellowship basis 
“of demonstrated aptitude for growth in 
broader managerial responsibilities,” 
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| ANGLES and FSasoeg. 


J. IN THE PAINT GAME / 





















































































































































kK Zp OBSERVATIONS BY 
\ 
w/ MY. OLPAL “Jf 

| \ 

| asl \ i 

| 

| could see Janieallright. Nobody to sell industrial finishes — so how 
could help but see her. From her do we do that?” 
facial expression, which I finally ‘‘Easy,’’ said Janie, “‘you get after 


noticed, I wondered where her mind 
was — at the beach, in a jam ses- 
sion, or just resting. 

The boss saw her too, but he had 
on an expression like an iron bull- 
dog on a front lawn in the snow. 

Suddenly the boss melted and he 
“You know, the real prob- 
" he half sort 





spoke 
lem is one of coverage,’ 
of thought out loud. 

‘Yes’, | agreed and since I didn’t 
look away from what I had been 
looking at, Janie walked over to the 
water cooler. 

The boss repeated, ‘“Yep — itsa 
problem in sales coverage.’’ The 
word sales took the fuse away from 
the bomb the boss had planted. 
Janie calmed, sat down, and asked 
him — “Don’t we have plenty of 
sales coverage?” 

That’s when I dragged my 
thoughts back to the problems of 
manufacturing industrial finishes. 
I realize that you not only have to 
m -nufacture stuff but you've got to 
b« mighty sure it’s going to be sold. 


3 


i] 


‘hen I thought of our sales 
n nager. There’sa guy that ought 
t’ have two desks — one for each 
fc ot. 

Che boss again — “If we were 


t ing to sell sugar, we could sell it 
t price alone — we wouldn’t need 
@ y service or technical assistance 

everybody knows what to do 
\ th sugar. If we were trying to 


¢ | cigarettes or chewing gum we 
‘ uld spot it on the store counters 
« d then hit our customers with 
But here we have 


ne pin-up ads. 
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the sales manager and give him the 
old ‘“‘hot-foot”’ 

“Right’’, said the boss “‘lets figure 
we have equal price and perform- 
ance to anybody else in the paint 
game. We also know we're up there 
with the best on delivering techni- 
cal service. Then what angle do we 
need? We need sales contacts on a 
friendship basis. This means when 
our customer, who is also our 
friend lines up for a big purchase, 
or really wants to get a job done, or 
has a new requirement, friendship 
with our salesman will get the order 
thru to us like a greased pig thru a 
cornfield. 

“The idea is swell,’’ I said “but 
one man can’t put the time and 
effort to build the personal friend- 
ships you’re talking about except 
on a few accounts.” 

‘“‘That’s what I’m talking about”’, 
the boss snarled. ‘We've got to get 
our sales ‘‘brain’’ to look into all 
possible accounts and then heave 
most of them into the wastebasket. 
But hold on like an old bulldog to 
those accounts where we can do a 
job. You know what I mean — 
good accounts with a dependable 
and soundly expanding volume 
where they need better and more 
exactly suited products. Then we'll 
take these accounts, put the cover 
on and cook them on the front burn- 
er. I mean our coverage will not be 
so wide — but it’ll be a lot deeper 
before we turn on the heat. This 
kind of coverage will separate the 
customer from his money.” 






The last remark rang a bell with 
Janie because when it comes to a 
lady and her money, that’s another 
proposition and they're not easily 
separated. 


o 
ASTM D-1 Committee Announces 
Program for 50th Anniversary 


To accommodate the large number of 
technical papers on the properties and 
testing of materials which are to be pre- 
sented at this 50th Anniversary Meetiag 
in New York, June 23-27, the American 
Society for Testing Materials has already 
scheduled 30 technical sessions. In ad- 
dition to these there will be in progress 
throughout the week the Society’s 10th 
Exhibit of Testing Apparatus and Lab- 
oratory Supplies and its 8th Photograph- 
ic Exhibit. Headquarters will be at the 
Hotels Statler and New Yorker. All 
exhibits will be at the Statler. 

At the Annual Dianer, Wednesday, 
June 25, which this year includes spe- 
cial features in keeping with the Society's 
50th Anniversary, the chief speaker will 
be Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, President of 
National Academy of Sciences and Head 
of Johns Hopkins University. 

ASTM Committee D-1 on Paint, 
Varnish, Lacquer, and Related Products 
will have a special program commemor- 
ating its own 50th Anniversary for it was 
established in 1902. There is to be a 
technical session, dinner, and special 
entertainment. The technical features 
will include a series of papers and dis- 
cussions covering the principle activities 
of the committee; will particularly out- 
line major accomplishments but will 
stress in many cases unsolved problems 
and provide a “look ahead.” The 50th 
Anniversary Session on Paint, Varnish, 
Lacquer, and Related Products, spon- 
sored by Committee D-1, will be on 
Tuesday, June 24, and will include the 
following papers: 

Paint, Varnish, Lacquer and Related Products — C 


H. Rose, National Lead Co., and E. W. Bough- 
ton, R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc. 

Drying Oils — Francis Scofield, National Paint, 
Varnish & Lacquer Assn., Inc. 

Bituminous Emulsions — R. H. Cubberley, The 
Flintkote Co. 

Traffic Paint — J. J. F. O'Neill, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. 

Volatile Solvents for Organic Protective Coatings — 
M. B. Chittick, American Mineral Spirits Co. 
Accelerated Tests for Protective Coatings — R. H. 

Sawyer, Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
Methods of Chemical Analysis, Paint — C. Y. Hop- 
kins, National Research Council of Canada. 
Varnish — J. C. Weaver, The Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Optical Properties — W. C. Granville, Container 
Corp. of America 

Resins — R. W. Stafford, American Cyanamid Co., 
and C. F. Pickett, U.S. Dept. of the Army 

Exterior Exposure Testing on Wood — W. G. Van- 
noy, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Inc. 

Shellac — C. C. Hartman, National Bureau of 
Standards 

Specifications for Pigments (Dry and in Oil) — C. 
L. Crockett, Norfolk & Western Railway Co. 

Printing Inks — A. C. Zettlemoyer, Nationa! Print- 
ing Ink Research Institute 

Flash Point — A. Brown, Associated Factory 
Mutual Fire Insurance Cos. 

Physical Properties of Materials — M. R. Euver- 
ard, Interchemical Corp. 

Cellulosic Coatings, Related Materials F. H. 
Lang, The Sherwin-Williams Co. 

Painting of Metals—A. J. Ejickhoff, National 
Lead Co. 
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HYDROCARBONS 


Handbook of up-to-date informa- 
tion on hydrocarbons and petroleum 
fractions is found in “Data Book 
on Hydrocarbons” by J. B. Max- 
well, chemical engineer, Standard 
Oil Development Co. It includes 
basic data on hydrocarbons and 
petroleum fractions; methods of 
applying these data to process en- 
gineering, including illustrative ex- 
amples and some fundamental 
theory; and applications of certain 
of the unit operations of chemical 
engineering used in the petroleum 
industry. D. Van Nostrand Co., 
Inc., 250 Fourth Ave., New York 3, 
N.Y. Price $7.00. 

VALVES 

Service bulletin describing types, 
sizes, operation and features of 
Rockwell-Built Nordstrom Corro- 


sion Resistant Valves has been 
issued by Rockwell Manufacturing 
Company. 

Special reference is also made to 
Nordstrom Multiport, steam jack- 
eted and power operated valves 
and their varied applications in the 
chemical and process industries. 
The bulletin contains typical analy- 
ses of the following alloys: cast 
iron, steel, semi-steel, bronze, mer- 
coloy, ni-resist, stainless steel, 
nickel, monel and hastelloy B. 
Tables are included listing approxi- 
mately 175 different chemicals with 
their recommended alloy valves 
and lubricants. 

Write for Bulletin V-217, Rock- 
well Manufacturing Company, 400 
N. Lexington Avenue, Pittsburgh 
8, Penna. 


MOTORS AND CONTROLS 


Brochure discusses the co-ordi- 
nated application of motors and 
controls in solving general applica- 
tion problems common to. the 
chemical industry such as corro- 
sion, hazardous locations, outdoor 
service, and minimum space and 


weight. Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Box 2099, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ALODIZING 


Protection of aluminum with 
Brush Alodine is described in folder 
issued by American Chemical Paint 
Co., Ambler, Pa. The folder cov- 
ers such important factors as com- 
parative tests, chemicals and equip- 
ment required and advantages of 
brush Alodizing. 


STORAGE RACKS 


Bulletin 5221 presents Barrett 
steel storage racks for drums, bar- 
rels, crates, bins, skids and pallets. 
All these applications are illustrated 
with installation views. 

The need in many establishments 
for more floor space clashes with 
the discouraging cost of new build- 
ings. This bulletin demonstrates 
how storage rack systems solve this 
dilemma in an economical and satis- 
factory manner. 

Storage Rack Bulletin 5221 will 
be mailed upon request by Barrett- 
Cravens Co., 4609 S. Western 
Blvd., Chicago 9, III. 








GLIDDEN 


UNBEATABLE 
POINTS OF 
SUPERIORITY... 


1. Uniform 
2. Brilliant and Clean 


3. Exclusive Vacuum Process 


NELIO 
7 SVE 






“The Standard Rosin 
of the World” 


4. Highly Controlled 
5. Low Fatty Acid Content 


6. Highly Maleic Reactive 













Aave You Ordered 
Your Subscription “To 


PAINT and VARNISH PRODUCTION 


lf you wish to have PAINT and VARNISH 
PRODUCTION mailed to you every month, just 


send your remittance today. 


Only $3.00 per year. 





7. Free from Residual Turpentine 


This specification rosin assures you the best, most dep- 
endable results and frees you from the troubles arising 
from use of ordinary gum rosins. 

Shipped in standard non-absorbent, leakproof metal 
drums, 100 Ib. net weight paper bags or fluid in insulated 
tank cars. Grades WW through H. Write for samples and 


prices. 
THE GLIDDEN COMPANY - NAVAL STORES DIVISION 





GENERAL SALES AGENT, INC., JACKSONVILLE 1, FLA. 


New York Chicago 
62 Vanderbilt Ave. 26 E. Jackson Bivd. 


Cleveland San Francisco 
2775 Moreland Bivd., S.E. 603 Market Street 
At Shaker Square 





Valuable, practical articles in every issue by 
leading experts in their fields on all phases of paint 
and varnish production! Don't miss any issues .. . 
enter your subscription now! 


Make checks payable to 


POWELL MAGAZINES, INC. 
855 Avenue of the Americas 


New York 1, N. Y. 
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| CUT COSTS! Get high-speed, trouble-free production 


‘ ; with 
LZ, 


EARNS Hf ITS WAY 










CAP 
DROPPER 









4 ; 


MODEL ‘H’ 


Paint Filler with 
CoverDropper & Capper 


The Elgin Model ‘H' fills oil and water base paints, 
places covers, and seals all sizes of cans with doubie 
friction covers (353 gal. to | gal.)—completely auto- 
matic. Quick changeover and ease of cleaning are 
additional features which account for the popularity 
of the Model ‘H' in both large and small plants. 


Write Today for New Folder illustrating 
Elgin Equipment—Address Dept. HA 


200 BROOK STREET ‘uu 
ELGIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY ELGIN, ILLINOIS 

















DAVIES 
CANS 


provide safe-and-sure product proteéctioti.’ 
As specialists in paint containers, the entire % 
facilities of Davies Can are at the exclusive 
service of the paint industry. 



































The Davies Can Company 
8007 Grand Ave. > Cleveland 4, Ohio 
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SAFETY VALVE 

Catalogue sheet has been pre- 
pared by the Central Safety Equip- 
ment Company on the Vent-A- 
Drum Safety Valve, the safety 
valve that eliminates fuel explo- 
sions in standard metal containers 
by controlling pressure changes. 

Copies of this 2-color sheet may 
be had by writing to the Central 
Safety Equipment Company, 2200 
E. Huntingdon Street, Philadelphia 
25, Pa. 


ESTERS 

Booklet on ‘Esters’? has been 
published by Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Company, a Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corp- 
oration. This booklet describes 
the more than 30 esters that are 








sold by the Company; their uses, 
physical properties, and shipping 
data. 


The booklet describes the solubil- 
ity of various resins in some of the 
esters as well as their performance 
in nitrocellulose lacquers. Also in- 
cluded is a bibliography that lists 
the important references to esters 
in chemical literature. 

An important feature of this 
new booklet is a section covering 
the specifications of the esters as 
they are shipped. This section is 
complemented by a complete des- 
cription of the control tests that are 
recommended by the Company for 
determining these specifications. 

Copies of ‘‘Esters’’ (F-4766), are 
available from Carbide and Carbon 





LOOKING FOR 
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f 


IN YOUR VINYL FINISHES? 


te 





pate |" \\ 


R-B-H pigment dispersion methods permit 
maximum gloss in your vinyl finishes. 
Better wetting of the pigment with the 
binder improves the appearance and 
durability of your product. 


Write for further information. 


'R-B-H..... for finishes of integrity. 





CH cyferScored- 


DIVISION OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION 


DISPERSION TECHNICIANS 
BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 


Pigment dispersionsin nitrocellulose; ethyl cellulose; ureaformaldehyde; 
vinyl and alkyd resins; chlorinated rubber and other plastic binders. 


R-B-H IS A TRADE-MARK OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION 














Chemicals Company, 30 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


SHIPPING TECHNIQUE 


A new eight-page booklet re- 
leased by The Baker-Raulang Com- 
pany, 1230 W. 80th St., Cleve- 
land 2, Ohio, shows how manufac- 
turers, whether they ship their 
products by company-owned fleets 
or common carriers, can use the 
unit load shipping technique to 
make the most of recent Interstate 
Commerce Commission decisions 
which lowered pallet-return rates 
in the Central States region. 

These ICC rulings set a prece- 
dent for similar legislation all over 
the country, making the use of 
palletized loads more attractive 
than ever to shippers. 

The booklet brings shippers up 
to date on unit load shipping, tells 
how unitized loads save money on 
the shipping dock by cutting man- 
power requirements and reducing 
pilferage and damage losses. Action 
photos illustrate the unit load sys- 
tem at work. 


PAINT DEODORANTS 


Deodorant compounds developed 
for use in the deodorization of 
latex emulsion paints is described 
by Sindar Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y., in its recently 
issued technical bulletin P-1. 

The bulletin contains complete 
information on these deodorants, 
called Paintodors, including prices, 
concentrations, method of applica- 
tion, and preliminary testing. 


CASHEW RESINS 


Cashew resins are the subject of 
a leaflet which gives an interesting 
story of a resin in a nutshell by the 
Irvington Varnish & Insulator Co., 
Irvington, N. J. Cashew resins 
manufactured by this firm are avail- 
able in many forms for a wide range 
of applications. 


FILLING MACHINES 


Twelve page catalog discusses 
straightline, semi-automatic liquid 
filling equipment. Four basic types, 
operating on either vacuum or 
gravity principle are described. 
Packer Machinery Corp., 30 Irving 
Place, New York 13, N. Y. 
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SURFACE TENSION 


Four-page booklet discusses a 
new surface tension measuring de- 
vice which can be used in the plant 
or laboratory for control purposes. 
Advantages of this instrument are 
covered together with its con- 
struction and method of making the 
test. Joseph B. Kushmer, Electro- 
plating School, 115 Broad St., 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 


HOT SPRAY DEVICE 


Illustrated folder presents engin- 
eering data on ““Thermo-O-Spray”’, 
an attachment used for hot spray 
painting. The hot spray process is 
discussed covering the advantages 
of this type of spraying. Special 
Equipment Corp., 225 Lafayette 
New York, N. Y. 


CONVEYORS 


28-page Book No. 2475 contains 
photographs of the Bulk-Flo in a 
wide variety of applications, to- 
gether with typical layout draw- 
ings, engineering data, calculation 
tables, charts and formulas. Over 
150 materials are analysed for 
average weight and such character- 
istics as size, flowability and abra- 
siveness. Link-Belt Co., 307N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, III. 


ORGANIC CHLORINE 
COMPOUNDS 


Booklet that covers the family 
of “Organic Chlorine Compounds,”’ 
has been published by Carbide 
and Carbon Chemicals Company, 
a Division of Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corporation. This ‘‘family 
booklet’”’ describes the eleven or- 
ganic chlorine compounds that are 
sold in commercial quantities by 
the Company; their uses, physical 
properties, specifications, and ship- 
ping data. Also included in the 
booklet is a bibliography that lists 
the important references in the 
chemical literature to the organic 
chlorine compounds discussed. 


An important feature of this 
booklet is a section covering the 
specifications of the organic chlo- 
rine compounds as they are shipped. 

Copies of ‘Organic Chlorine 
Compounds” (F-4769A) are avail- 
able from Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Company, 30 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, New York. 


SPECIFICATION LACQUERS 


Handy guide to specification 
lacquers for finishing military items 
is available from Hercules Powder 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 

The first section of the leaflet 
enables suppliers of finishes to 
find out what kind of lacquer 
finishing material is being called 
for when all they have is a specifica- 
tion number. 

In the second section of the leaf- 
let, the permissible or appropriate 
specification numbers are grouped 
according to use. In this section 
specification numbers for finishing 
such items as vehicles, aircraft, 
ammunition and conponents, fur- 
niture, and containers are included. 





CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: $.20 per word, except 
those seeking employment, for 
which rate is $.10 per word. 
Minimum: ten words. Address all 
replies to Box Number, c/o Paint 
and Varnish Production, 855 
Avenue of the Americas, New 
York 1, New York. 





VARNISH PLANT — wanted small var- 
nish plant with 3 or 4 fires in good condi- 
tion with location in Jersey-Metropolitan 
area; willing to buy or lease. Box 141, 
Paint and Varnish Production. 















SORBITOL 


faster 
dry 
and 
tougher 

film! ai 






Arias SORBITOL is particularly suited for the synthesis of 
alkyds notable for excellent drying, flexibility, gloss, and 
compatibility with other materials. Sorbitol-based alkyds 
assure superior stability in the finished product. 

Sorbitol is the polyol of outstanding purity, color, and 
uniformity. On availability and price stability alone, sorbitol 
rates the “‘best buy”’ in polyols. Made from sugar, it is 
available in practically unlimited quantities; and, through the 
years, the price trend of sorbitol has been downward. 

Write today for the valuable free booklet giving practical formulas 
and specific directions for making sorbitol-based vehicles. It 
includes many suggestions for new formulas. 
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ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, CANADA, LTC BRANT 


Industrial Chemicals Department 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 


WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE - OFFICES IN PRINCIPA 


TFORD, CANADA 
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Chemical Institute of Canada 
Conference Slated for June 2-4 

Technical papers on 110 subjects, and 
the only exhibit of chemicals and chemi- 
cal process equipment in Canada are 
among the attractions expected to bring 
more than 1,000 delegates to Montreal 
for June 2,3,4, to attend the 35th Annual 
Conference of The Chemical Institute of 
Canada. The sessions will be held in the 
Sheraton-Mount Royal Hotel. 

The exhibits of chemicals and process 


equipment will be open for the three 
days of the Conference. The 34 exhibi- 
tors will have technical personnel on 
hand to answer questions and provide 
information about their products. 

The second and third days will feature 
technical sessions at which topics to be 
covered are: analytical chemistry; bio- 
chemistry; chemical education; chemi- 
cal engineering; high polymers; organ- 
ic chemistry; physical chemistry; pro- 
tective coatings; rubber chemistry and 
wood chemistry. Special symposia are 
being held on: Instrumentation; In- 
dustrial waste control; Wood chemistry 
covering the chemical structure of wood, 
and products from chemical processing 
of wood; Training of chemists in 
Canadian universities; and School sci- 
ence in Canadian schools. 





Solvents 


acetone 

ethyl acetate 
isobutyl acetate \ 

isobutyl! alcohol 

isopropy! acetate 


Plasticizers 


dibuty! phthalate 

diethyl phthalate 
di-(2-ethylhexy!) phthalate (DOP) 
di-(methoxyethy!) phthalate 
dimethyl phthalate 

diethyl! maleate 


Anti-skinning Agents 
Tecquinol® 
hydroquinone mono methy/ ether 
mono-tert-butyl hydroquinone 
Tenamene 20° 


Film Bases 


cellulose acetate 
cellulose acetate butyrate 


NNESSEE EASTMAN COMPANY, Division of Eastman Kodak Company, KINGSPO 
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STMAN 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 





for the paint, varnish 
and lacquer industry 


Stocks of most of these Eastman Indus- 
triakChemicals are carriedAh the larger 
industriak centers of United States. 
For further in ation, write or call 


our nearest representative.* 








*SALES REPRESENTATIVES: New York— 
260 Madison Ave.: Framingham, Mass.—7 Hollis 
St.: Cleveland—Terminal Tower Bldg.: Chicago— 
360 N. Michigan Ave.: St. Louis—Continental 
Bidg.: Houston— 412 Main St., West Coast: 
Wilson Meyer Co., San Francisco— 333 Mont- 
omery St.: Los Angeles—4800 District Blvd.: 
Portland—-520 S. W. Sixth Ave., Seattle—821 
Second Ave. 














Hydrogenation unit at Hardesty’s Canada 
plant. 


Hardesty Opens Fatty Acid 
Plant in Canada 

The first plant in Canada for the 
production of hydrogenated fatty acids 
and glycerides in the inedible field has 
just been completed at New Toronto, 
Ont. — a $100,000 enterprise by W. C. 
Hardesty Co. 
“The new hydrogenation equipment 
includes all the latest improvements, 
developed through years of experience 
in operating similar units at W. C. 
Hardesty Co.’s Dover, Ohio, plant. It 
is designed to be operated completely by 
one man. The progress of the entire re 
action is automatically recorded on a 
centrally located control panel from 
which all process variables may be con- 
trolled. 

. 


Melnick Named Tech. Director 
Of Industrial-Marine Products 

S. J. Melnick has been appointed 
technical director and general superin- 
tendent ofall plant and laboratory opera 
tions of The Industrial Marine Pro- 
ducts, Inc., a division of Burry Corp. of 
New York City. 

e 


N. Y. Paint Travelers 
To Hold Outing, June 23 

Annual outing of the New York Paint 
Travelers will be held on Monday, Jun« 
23rd at the Briar Hall Country Club 
Briarcliff, Westchester, New York. 


Protective Coating Fellowship 


Professor L. L. Carrick of the Univer 
sity of Michigan is seeking four or five 
young men interested in obtaining a 
Masters Degree in the science of Pro 
tective Coatings. Those who qualify 
and are interested, contact Professor: 
Carrick at the University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


























































































a 
Remove “Fish Eyes’, Skins, 
. ® 
Incidental Solids and 
2 e e 
‘iain, Semi-Solids from Varnish 
nnounces New Resins P 
D. M. Pratt, sales and Lacquer with.... 
manager of the Mar- 
bon Corp. of Gary, 
sce |] SPARKLER FILTERS 
nounced the intro- 
duction of ‘9200” ' 
: ee Many varnish makers now use 
paints chips and Sparkler Filters to clarify varnish, Model 18-S-12 
= “9200” paint resin lacquers, and other clear liquids. The Varnish Filter 
to the paint indus- brilliance and polish obtained by (steam jacketed) 
trv. filtering with Sparkler Filters is far 
salle ™ "The paint chips superior to — ver en with 
D. M. Pratt are especially suited _— methods of chultyeng going 
; products. 
for the small manufacturer for formu- Our engineers are ready to give 
lating a wide variety of finishes. The personal attention to your problems. 
paint resin has been designed for the Write Mr. W. J. Kracklauer. 
the large manufacturer since it has good 
cids compatibility with other types of resins, 
has plasticizers and extenders. SPARKLER 
nto, Z e 
we American Cyanamid to Produce 
Chemicals from Natural Gas MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
lent American Cyanamid Company will MUNDELFIN, ILL. 
nts, build a plant near New Orleans, Louisi- Makers of fine filtration installations for industrial use for over a quarter of a century 
nce ana for the production of chemicals 
c. from natural gas, it was announced to- 
It day by K. C.yTowe, the Company’s 
by President. This will place Cyanamid in 
re the vast field of basic production from 
na hydrocarbons, a development which is 
om expected to add a substantial number,of 
on new items to the list of more than 5,000 
products already manufactured by the 
Company, Mr. Towe said. 
The new plant for which a Certificate Offices in 24 Principal Cities 
of Necessity was recently issued by the 
Government, will represent an invest- | t 
ted ment of about 50 million dollars and will ad soiven 
a be located ona 600 acre site in Jefferson . b| 
nd Parish, Louisiana, about 10 miles above or eve ry pro em 
in New Orleans on the West bank of the 
of Vlississippi River. 
As initially projected, the plant will 
roduce ammonia, acetylene, hydrocy- AM SCO 
nic acid and derivatives of these pro- 
ucts, among them acrylonitrile and 
mmonium sulfate. These basic mater- 
| ils provide a foundation for the eventual 
ini roduction of a wide range of both hy- 
n¢ rocarbon and nitrogen chemicals for 
ib idustrial use and for agricultural pur- 
oses, e 
2 
orrection AM ERI () AN 
The news item regarding Ken Swarth- 
d ut’s appointment as technical director 
+ f McCloskey Varnish Co., which ap- MINERAL SPIRITS 
q eared on page 41 of the May issue is 
4 ncorrect. 
A Mr. Swarthout has been named tech- COMPANY 
- ical representative and Mr. J. O. Olson 
“ Ss vice-president and technical director. CHICAGO - New York + Los Angeles 
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FOR FASTER, FINER GRINDS 





Yes!! BURUNDUM gives you faster, finer grinds 
than conventional media, and here’s why — 


REASON ONE 
BURUNDUM’s unique, - 
tubular shape. 
. e eo 
a 





REASON TWO 
BURUNDUM's high spe- ; 
cific gravity — 3.65. This aie eae = 
high unit weight permits grinding contact area. 


higher mill speeds—more | Meyia fails contact ares 
contacts per minute—high - is greater than the pin- 
er grinding consistencies. point contact character- 
istic of spherical media. 











REASON THREE 


BURUNDUM’s extreme hardness —9.0 on the 
Moh’s Scale. This high hardness assures positive 
attrition and minimum wear of the medium. 





Ha «TO GET MORE OUT OF YOUR 
_— MILLS, PUT BURUNDUM IN! 
THE U. S. STONEWARE CO., AKRON 9, OHIO 















PHOTOVOLT 
Photoelectric GLOSSMETER 





For reliable gloss measurements 
according to ASTM D523-49T 
on paints, varnishes, and lacquers. 
Also for 
eTristimulus Colorimetry with 3 _ Filters 
e@Sheen Measurements at 85 Degree Incidence 
e Dry Hiding Power and Infra-Red Reflectance 
in accordance with Federal Specifications TT-P-141b 
Portable, rugged, simple to operate 
Write for Bulletin #677 to 


PHOTOVOLT CORP. 


95 Madison Ave. New York 16, N. Y, 

















IN YOUR 
LACQUER: VARNISH: ENAMEL: PAINT 


USE UNITED BLACKS 


KOSMOLAK KOSMOS F4 
DIXIE PERFECTO 
KOSMOS BB DIXIE 5 


UNITED.CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 


NEW YORK AKRON CHICAGO BOSTON 
CANADA. CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LIMITED 











Does RAYBO have 


the solution to 
your paint problem? 


Many a technical man has found the answer to 
his problem among these RAYBO chemicals: 
RAYBO 3—cONTROLS FLOODING AND SILKING 
RAYBO 6—stoPs SAGGING 

RAYBO 43—MaAKES BAKING FINISHES MAR-PROOF 


Perhaps one of them is the key 
to improvement of your product. 


Why not send for a Technical | REPRESENTATIVES 





Bulletin and sample? 


RAYBO research is developing H. M. JOHNSON, INC. 


other problem-solving -tadneat ae get nial 
chemicals. Write us if you =e 
RICE & CO. 


feel we might be of help. Chester-I2th Bldg. 


Cleveland 14, Ohio 


JAMESON CHEMICAL CO. 


218 East Huron Street 
Chicago II, lilinois 











COLE & DeGRAF 
ca 417 Market Street 
Te A\\ () San Francisco 5, Colifornia 
CHEMICALS THAT RAVES CMA, C8. 
SOLVE PROBLEMS AID 34, OND 
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DEVELOPMENT, RESEARCH 
(From page 25) 





do not exist there. 

4. Having your attention directed 
to the phases which are shown 
to be out of control, you subject 
each part of your thus accentu- 
ated phase to individual atten- 
tion until you can precisely point 
to the factor causing your un- 
controlled variance. 

The design of significant control 
technic becomes of prime signifi- 
cance in relation to cost of finished 
product when you have to use alter- 
nate materials in an existing proc- 
ess because of unavailability of the 
regular materials. If you have a 
record of control established with 
your customary raw material, when 
you substitute another material 
you get a prompt evaluation with a 
speed and precision and reliability 
otherwise unobtainable. 


Why Vertical Integration? 


RODUCTION and Manage- 

ment Men are making decisions 
on still another group of funda- 
mental questions related to Ve- 
hicle and Alkyd Manufacture. They 
ask: 

Shall we design our plants for 
either (1) the most efficient way of 
putting together purchased raw ma- 
terials or (2) the manufacture of 
both components and finished prod- 
ucts, and save the majority of over- 
head costs as applied to the com- 
ponents? 

The answer to this question again 
requires research background. To- 
day many companies consider it 
most advantageous to be vertically 
integrated where— 

(1) Raw material cost is high in 
relation to the final selling 
price of the product. 

(2) The volume handled is large 
and in large units. 

(3) Where a few components con- 
stitute a large percentage of 
the ingredients of the finished 
product. 

This describes a portion of the 
Varnish and Vehicle field. How- 
ever vertical integration appears to 
be a disadvantage where— 

(1) Volume is high but in a vari- 

ety of items moving in small 
units. 


(2) Where many components 
make up the finished prod- 
ucts. 

(3) Where sales are varying with- 
in a wide range of diversified 
products. 

This situation also describes a 
portion of the Varnish and Vehicle 
field. 

The individual situation governs 
the decision. The production Re- 
search and Development gives you 
the facts. 

The Research and Development 
Team do not attempt to handle 
the various complex and perplexing 
problems connected with produc- 
tion in microscopic detail nor to 
present a panoramic telescoped 
view of industry as a whole. 


No matter how varigated it may 
be, they reduce their material to 
an oriented structure map, ade- 
quately and specifically detailed to 
the consideration at hand. Their 
data becomes an “ordinance” map 
of objectives pointing out where 
“adjustment”’ of a real structure is 
necessary, how this can be done, 
what the structure will be like when 
the adjustment is made. 

+ 
A-M Appoints L. K. Buell 
Chief Chemist of Research 

L. K. Buell has recently rejoined 
American-Marietta as chief chemist in 
charge of development in the newly-cre- 
ated Coating division. 

Mr. Buell will concentrate principally 
on roll coat finishes. 








BUTANOL 
BUTYL LACTATE 
BUTYL ACETATE 
BUTYL STEARATE 
DIBUTYL PHTHALATE 
TRIBUTYL PHOSPHATE 






INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 









q-aX- 


in America’s 
production 
picture 


Take a good look at the butyls pic- 
ture at CSC. Commercial Solvents 
Corporation was the first producer of 
Butanol by an exclusive fermentation 
process in 1920. Today, with greatly 
expanded production facilities, 
backed by a quarter century of know- 
how, CSC is still a leader in the butyls 
field. 


Plants, warehouses and sales offices 
coast to coast bring CSC’s butyls and 
butyl derivatives to industry's door. 
No matter what your need . . . from 
a drum to a tanker . . . CSC is ready 
to serve you promptly, efficiently. 


There are still no substitutes for butyls 
in making the finest lacquers. Count- 
less other uses confirm the importance 
of butyls in American industry: 
HYDRAULIC FLUIDS 
METAL CLEANERS 
BLENDING AGENTS 
SELECTIVE EXTRACTANTS 
SYNTHETIC RESINS 
HERBICIDES 
RUBBER CHEMICALS 
LUBE OIL ADDITIVES 
Write, wire or phone Industrial Chem- 
icals Division, Commercial Solvents 
Corporation, 260 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y., for full information. 





COMMERCIAL SoiveyTS CORPORATION 


ALDEHYDES « ALCOHOLS o« ESTERS 


© AMINES « AMINOALCOHOLS 


AMMONIA « NITROPARAFFINS « SOLVENTS « PLASTICIZERS « INTERMEDIATES 
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Technical Service Data Sheet 


Subject: HOW TO MAKE PAINT STICK TO 
GALVANIZED IRON WITH ||THOFORM® 





INTRODUCTION 


“Lithoform” forms a dense, zinc phosphate coating on zinc, cadmium, 
and galvanized surfaces—including Galvanneal, cadmium plated steel, 
zinc plated steel, zinc base alloys, and zinc base die castings. The 
“Lithoform” coating, which is non-metallic and inactive, retards reaction 
between alkaline metal oxide and the paint film. Peeling and loss of 
adhesion are thus greatly retarded on painted Lithorized zinc and cadmium. 


ADVANTAGES 
OF 
“LITHOFORM” 


“Lithoform” forms a durable 
bond for paint. It is economical. 
Tt eliminates frequent repaint- 
ing. It protects both the paint 
finish and the metal underneath. 
“Lithoform” meets these Gov- 
ernment Finish Specifications: 

QQ-P-416 

RR-C-82 Photograph by courtesy of 

MIL-E-917A (Ships) Murray Manufacturing Corp. 


Murray Circuit Protectors are fully 





JAN-F-495 magnetic and — maximum pro- 
tection for both domestic and indus- 
AN-F-20 trial wiring. Housings are of galvanized 
iron which is Spray Lithorized for long 


U.S.N. Appendix 6 paint life. 


THE LITHORIZING PROCESS 


“Lithoform” can be applied by brushing or spraying the work with simple 
hand equipment, by dipping it in tanks, or by spraying it in industrial 
power washers. 

Brush. Galvanized bay windows, cornices, rain gutters, hardware, 
building siding, truck panels, and farm equipment are typical of the many 
surfaces that are treated effectively with Brush “Lithoform”. 





Dip. This grade is used for coating cleaned surfaces of such typical 
products as cabinets, refrigeration condensers, etc., immersed in heated 


solutions in tanks. 


Spray. The spray process is the most logical one with which to coat 
sheets, coiled strip or duplicate products best processed on a conveyor. 










CHEMICALS | WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ON “LITHOFORM” | CHEMICALS 


AND ON YOUR OWN METAL PROTECTION PROBLEMS, TSSES 
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COLUMBIAN CARBON CO.- BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 


DISTRIBUTORS OF BINNEY & SMITH CO. PRODUCTS 


Akron, Binney & Smith Co.; Boston, Binney & Smith Co.; Chicago, Binney & Smith Co.; Dallas, Roy A. Ribelin Distributing Co.; 

Detroit, Binney & Smith Co.; Houston, Roy A. Ribelin Distributing Co.; Kansas City, Mo., Abner Hood Chemical Co.; les Angeles, 

Martin, Hoyt & Milne, Inc.; Louisville, Wm. B. Tabler Co.; Philadelphia, Binney & Smith Co.; St. louis, J. E. Niehaus & Co.; 
San Francisco & Seattle, Martin, Hoyt & Milne, Inc.; Toronto, Binney & Smith Led. 





AZO ZZZ-22 


A high oil absorption Zinc Ox- 
ide having large Acicular Par- 
ticles which gives heavy body 


AZO acicular lead-free sine 
oxide is a superior pigment 
available in a wide range 


of oil absorptions 


AZO 222-33 


A definitely Acicular type with a 
lower oil absorption, but chem- 
ically identical with AZO ZZZ- 
11 and AZO ZZZ-22 


AMERICAN ZINC SALES COMPANY 


distributors for 


AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO ©* CHICAGO @¢ ST. LOUIS © NEW YORK 


medium 


AZO ZZZ-11 


A medium oil absorption Acicu- 
lar Zinc Oxide imparting excep- 
tional weathering qualities to 
exterior paints 


UNIFORM * DEPENDABLE 








